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soon pays for itself. 


It puts your toll charges on a square deal 
basis by accurately recording and printing the 
actual elapsed time on toll messages. It ends g 
complaints and stops losses due to faulty toll 4 


charges. 
Accurate charges cannot be obtained by 
guesswork or from an ordinary time piece. 
The CALCULAGRAPH is the standard mes- 


sage meter wherever telephones are used. & 


Write today for literature. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


Dept. 16 30 Church Street, New York City 
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PREPAREDNESS 


IS IN 
[snc B & K CABLE 


Qurrorts WHICH HAVE BEEN 


Avorten AS A STANDARD 


BY THE LARGEST T & T CO. 
Samples Upon Reg 
Write for Telephone Catalog. 
B & K MFG. CO. 


Railroad St. 
New Britain, Conn. 











Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 


High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 
CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St, 


CINCINNATI—Traction Ce 
NEW YORK— 233 Broadway 
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FRANKEL’S ELECTRIC TESTING CLIPS 
secure a perfect test connection in ten seconds. 
PRICES 
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Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 














FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


fill every requirement 
that an anchor should. 


Really Holds. 
Doesn’t Creep. 
Costs little to install. 
Can be reclaimed. 


FAULTLESS ANCHOR 
& MFG. CO. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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LEICH FREQUENCY CONVERTERS 
FOR RINGING POWER 


A vibrating type converter that,.furnishes ringing 
current direct from a 60 cycle lighting circuit without 
the use of batteries of any kind. 


The most economic and efficient ringing machine on 
the market. 


Cost of electric current per month on a 1,000 sub- 
scriber exchange, less than One Dollar. 


Write for information and prices. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 





No. 7A FREQUENCY 


CONVERTER 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CoO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
t. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 




















Long Life and Low Upkeep 


Are important factors to be considered when buying telephone 
equipment. With the probability that prices will not drop much in 
the near future you want apparatus that will give long service. With 
maintenance costs and wages higher than ever, you must have equip- 
ment that requires a minimum of upkeep. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN products are made to combine these two 
important factors. They are ruggedly built to assure long life. The 
mechanical construction, highly efficient, yet simple, assures a mjni- 
mum maintenance cost. 


Investigate SWEDISH-AMERICAN products. 
Get catalogue No. 32 and price list No. 117. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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By the Way— Annalist, in discussing the great part the international politics, they record it as 


Formal notices of the “War Conven- 
tion” of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association are being sent out 


to all Independent companies. 


The telephone industry is an essential 
one, and it is essential that those re- 
sponsible for efficient telephone service 
should confer in order that that service 
be properly maintained. That is why this 
convention should be attended by every 
Independent man who can get to Chi- 
cago in June. 

While no de‘inite announcement of the 
program for the convention has yet been 
made, it is known that it will consist of 
discussions of new methods which must 
be employed to meet war conditions, and 
that men of importance and prominence 
will discuss the various problems that 


now confront the industry. 


\s authorities all agree that there will 
be no return to pre-war conditions, this 
convention will result in bringing out 
constructive suggestions and plans for 
meeting not only the present but future 


conditions. 


Public Utilities in War Work. 


ur public utility systems save more 
time, labor and fuel and, therefore, more 


money, than any machinery in this or any 
1 - ™ ” 4 
other country.” That is what O. B. 


Wilcox declares in an article in The 


public utilities are taking in meeting the 
unprecedented conditions now prevalent 
in this country and, in fact, all over the 
worid. 

The Annalist, being a financial publica- 
tion, naturally looks at public utilities 
from a financial and economical aspect. 

The writer of the article, in referring 
to the savings accomplished by public 
utilities, says that they “mean more rapid 
production and lower manufacturing 
costs; that is why the demands upon pub- 
lic utilities have been greater than ever 
before, and that is why we are dependent 


upon them for speed and success in pre- 


paring for and prosecuting the war.” 


When we consider the enormous tele- 
phone traffic increases and the great de- 
mands which have been made upon tele- 
phone companies in the past year, it is 
realized that the telephone is a great fac- 
tor—greater than ordinarily realized—in 


speeding up our war machinery. 


The President’s Telephone. 


“Mr. Wilson uses the telephone more 
than any other president,” says the writer 
of an article describing President Wil- 
son’s long round of daily duties during 
these strenuous times. “For instance, he 
has private telephone wires to Secretary 
Lansing, to Secretary Baker and to Sec- 
retary Danicls. 

“The newspaper men write only of the 
conferences they know about—those that 


they see. On days of big happenings in 


very significant if members of the cabinet 
aie seen going into consultation with the 
President, but they are obviously unaware 
of the many more times that Mr. Wilson 
has conducted his consultations over the 
wire. 

“The President telephones to scores of 
officials, senators and representatives, not 
merely because it is a more rapid means 
of communication, but he can end the 
conversation so much more easily. Inci- 
dentally, there is no one in Washington 
who can terminate a personal conference 
so gracefully when the business in hand 
is completed. 

“There is no lingering gossip or story 
telling. Not that Mr. Wilson wouldn't 
enjoy it as much as did Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Taft, but in only rare cases does Mr. 
Wilson permit himself any such relax- 
ation. He keeps on the go every minute.” 

The telephone is playing a tremendous- 
ly important part in this war, both at the 
front on the firing line and in the capitals 
where statesmen and administrators plan 
for the military and diplomatic activities 
The ability to “mobilize” the telephone is 
proved in the foregoing quotation con- 
cerning the President's use of it. He can 
reach his aides quickly, and he can as 
quickly terminate a conference he does 
not desire to continue. 

When he says “Hello,” they are all at- 
tention, and when he says “Good-by”— 
well, it is good-by. No doubt President 
Wilson offers thanks to Heaven for the 


telephone. 











Ohio’s Seven District Meetings 


Ohio Independent Telephone Association Holds Series of Largely Attended 
Meetings—Absolute Necessity for Increasing Service Rates Shown and Activ- 
ity of Members Urged in Fall Elections to Assure Election of Big Caliber Men 


Ohio Independent telephone- men are 
keenly alive to the importance of their 
obligation to the national government in 
these war times and are planning to main- 
tain their properties in healthy financial 
and physical condition at any cost. 

Outstanding subjects of discussion at 
the seven district meetings held by the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association 
in as many cities during May dealt with 
the absolute necessity for increasing serv- 
ice rates so as to guarantee adequate and 
efficient telephone operation and mainte- 
nance, and urging the association mem- 
bership to activity in the fall elections to 
the end that big caliber men may be 
chosen for municipal and state offices. 

Meetings at Cleveland, Toledo, Lima, 
Dayton, Canton, Zanesville and Columbus 
brought out the largest attendance of 
active telephone company heads and 
managing directors in the history of the 
association, the general interest being 
augmented by the importance of the 
topics scheduled. 

At each of the meetings the pressing 
need of operating companies for addi- 
tional revenue with which to do business 
was emphasized by the telephone men 
present. The keynote speeches of Frank 
L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, president of the 
association, and C. Y. McVey, former 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
delivered at the Cleveland meeting, dealt 


By J. A. Meckstroth 


























Cc. Y. McVey. 








Frank L. Beam. 


with this subject in detail and urged im- 
mediate and drastic rate action. 

“It is no longer a question of mere 
loyalty to stockholders, it is now a ques- 
tion of loyalty to the nation,” said Presi- 
dent Beam in advocating a readjustment 
of prices. 

“Unless the avenues of communication 
and transportation are kept open and ef- 
fective to the highest degree, government 
business cannot be carried on as it should 
be. It is essential that every facility be 
placed at the disposal of the men who are 
prosecuting our war. Your bit consists 
in furnishing the best possible grade of 
telephone service. 

Since it is costing more money now 
than ever before to furnish this service, 
telephone rates must be increased. It is 
not the government’s idea nor suggestion 
that you wreck your companies through 
a philanthropic desire to furnish some- 
thing for nothing. 

Your companies are known as ‘public 
utilities. The name implies their use. 
To serve your public you must increase 
service rates wherever necessary and pre- 
serve your plant in its full value. A 
sloppy servant is not a good servant and 
you will gain only the ill will of the tele- 
phone-using public by supplying poor 
service at a low rate.” 

Mr. McVey predicted a telephone short- 
age unless telephone rates are very gen- 
erally increased and stated that in most 
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large American cities operating com- 
panies have approached the saturation 
point. Waiting lists have been estab- 


lished by all large Ohio companies, he 
said. 

“Even where it is possible to obtain the 
materials with which to build new plants, 
and the labor to assist in such building, 
it is not profitable to go ahead on account 
of exorbitant prices,’ said Mr. McVey. 

“While our business has increased very 
largely since the commencement of the 
war, telephone construction has remained 
at a standstill. The increase in volume 
of business handled, far from helping us 
to carry our burden of expense more 
easily, has in most cases served to in- 
crease the size of local company deficits. 

Rates that will cover the cost of what- 
ever new construction is needed and that 
will pay for adequate service, taking into 
consideration the very large increase in 
telephone traffic during the past two years, 
must be charged by our companies if 
they propose to continue in business.” 

E, B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
United States association, was present at 
the Cleveland and subsequent meetings. 
He urged closer co-operation 
Independent companies and their state 
and national associations and lauded the 
benefits to be obtained from both. He 
spoke glowingly of the help furnished by 
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telephone trade papers, particularly TeE- 
LEPHONY. 

H. O. Leinard, manager of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., played host to the 
visiting Independents while in Cleveland, 
the sessions being presided over by Frank 
A. Knapp, of Bellevue, district vice- 
president, and H. E. Hageman, of Lorain, 
secretary. 

Many mutual companies operating in 
northeastern Ohio were represented at 
the Toledo and Lima meetings, which 
were remarkable for their size and spirit. 
The mutual interests came to the meet- 
ings in a friendly and interested frame 
of mind and remained to participate in 
rate and legislative discussions. A num- 
mutual company managers an- 
nounced pending rate increases that will 
bring the cost of their service to a level 
with the charges made by commercial 
companies in the same general district. 

C, W. Meyers, manager of the Deshler 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Deshler, Ohio, 
stated that his company will shortly in- 
crease its rural line rate to $1.50 per 
month, this rate 


ber of 


being the lowest at 
which satisfactory service may be fur- 
nished in connection with maintenance 
of an up-to-date plant. 

Speakers at Toledo included President 
Beam; H. E. Graham, of Cygnet, man- 
ager of the Oil Belt Telephone Co.; J. S. 
Devore, of Bryan, manager of the Will- 
iams County Telephone Co.; Ward 
Snook, of Paulding, and others. George 
A. Ford, of Toledo, vice-president, and 
A. W. White, of Bryan, secretary, pre- 
sided at the meetings. 

The Lima speakers were D. J. Cable, 
of Lima; J. C. Boush, of Columbus; 
Frank Binkley, of Bellefontaine, and 
others. Geo. H. Metheany, of Lima, 
vice-president, and G. 
Findlay, secretary, presided. 

Much interest attached to the Dayton 
gathering which was deftly turned into 
al experience meeting by Conrad Kipp, 
of Greenville, who presided. At this 
meeting it was asserted that there are 
now more telephones in use in the state 
than ever before and that many of the 
Operating companies have been forced to 
fill their lines to the saturation point. 
Danger of a telephone famine because 
of this condition was voiced at the meet- 


V. Vernor, of 
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ing. Many more farmers than formerly 
now have telephones. 

A score of’ company representatives 
present were induced to tell of recent 
successful rate increases which had trans- 
ferred their company balance from the 
wrong to the right side of the ledger. 

The membership at this and all other 
district meetings pledged themselves to 
make every possible effort to send states- 
men and not politicians to Congress and 
the state legislature this fall.. “Forget 
the party but send the right men” is the 
slogan that will be followed to the letter. 

The list of speakers included A. W. 

















J. B. Rhodes. 


Surrell, of Dayton; D. O’Dell, of Spring- 
field; A. J. Hess, of Sidney; J. W. Saf- 
ford, of Troy; John A. Thompson, of 
Lebanon, and others. 

The meetings at Canton and Zanes- 
ville brought out all of the leading Inde- 
pendent telephone men in the two dis- 
tricts. Discussion at these meetings was 
similar to the program followed out at 
earlier sessions. 

Frank L. McKinney, of Columbus, 
state sales superintendent for the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., talked on commer- 
cial matters, particularly recommending 
that adequate charges be made where spe- 
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cial service is furnished telephone users 
He advocated the installation of rural 
service only within one wire span of any 
existing pole line at company expense and 
urged that minor rate discriminations be 
healed whenever found. 

“Stop spending money for collectors,” 
said Mr. McKinney. “Mail out your bills 
and set a certain discount day. When 
that has passed and bills remain unpaid, 
telephone such subscribers and remind 
them to. come to the office. If this does 
not avail, your last resort is to cut the 
delinquents out .of service. They will 
thereafter pay their bills within the regu- 
lar period allowed and you will save the 
man-power that now 
tions.” 

D. Stratton, of Winona, gave a de- 
lightful talk at Canton on 
Goats and Monkeys.” 

W. B. Gregson, of New Philadelphia, 
vice-president, and C. H. Swift, of Alli- 
ance, secretary, presided at Canton, and 
J. B. Rhodes, of Zanesville, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. H: Bowron, of Caldwell, 
secretary, at the Zanesville meeting. 


goes into collec- 


“Company 


The Columbus meeting was a combina- 
tion meeting of districts Nos. 4 and 9, 
the Chillicothe meeting being abandoned 
because. of congestion at the Camp Sher- 
man cantonment. The meeting was the 
largest of the series, more than 100 be- 
ing in attendance. H. P. Folsom, of Cir- 
cleville, and H. C. Devin, of Mt. Vernon, 
both district vice-presidents, presided, 
with H. M. Elliott, of Chillicothe, and C. 
E. Hollander, of Newark, acting as sec- 
retaries. 

W. L. Cary, of Columbus, spoke on the 
legal requirements connected with rate 
increases. 


Meeting of Eastern Pennsylvania 
Association Next Week. 


The next quarterly meeting of the East- 
ern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone 
Association will be held in Harrisburg, 
Pa., Thursday of next week, May 23, in 
the offices of the Cumberland, Valley 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 227 Wal- 
nut street. 

At this meeting new officers will be 
elected for the coming year, and an in- 
teresting program is being arranged. 








WAR CONVENTION 


June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918 
HOTEL LA SALLE, CHICAGO 


United States Independent Telephone Association 

















Traffic Conditions and the Manager 


Mechanical Operation of the Plant as Distinguished from Its Manual 
Operation — Relations of Manager to the Traffic Requirements — Paper 
Presented at Meeting of Managers of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The telephone company’s business is 
fundamentally one of providing commer- 
cial and social life with an easy and rapid 
means of intercommunication. To this 
end, lines of communication are estab- 
lished and so arranged at a central loca- 
tion to allow one line to be quickly con- 
nected with any other line. The con- 
venience with which these connections 
may be put up and cleared away and the 
efficiency of the medium employed to per- 
form the work, constitute the degree of 
satisfaction the patron or subscriber ob- 
tains from the service the company is 
selling. 

Telephone exchange managers are em- 
ployed after the plant is constructed to 
keep it in order mechanically, to see that 
it is properly operated, sell ‘the service 
and obtain revenue from it. When any 
portion of the plant fails to operate prop- 
erly, it is, as a rule, promptly reported by 
the subscriber whose service is inter- 
rupted, or by the operator whose facili- 
ties are interfered with. You are sel- 
dom required to apprehend trouble in the 
mechanical operation of your exchange. 
It is reported to you as something definite 
and tangible and the proper remedy is ap- 
plied. 

The manual operation of the plant 
facilities, however, is not so definite and 
tangible. The minute details of opera- 
tion are not performed mechanically and 
it becomes necessary to keep closely in 
touch with them that they may be con- 
trolled, and defects remedied before they 
cause dissatisfaction with the service and 
loss to the company through lost patron- 
age or wasted labor. 

The exchange manager must have a 
working knowledge of the requirements 
of traffic that he may control and coach 
his operating force just as he must know 
something of maintaining his plant to 
control his troublemen, something of con- 
struction to control his installers and line 
crews, and something of commercial and 
accounting work to control his solicitors 
and clerical force. He must know what 
good service is and how his operators are 
to accomplish it. 

Traffic is comprised of two distinct di- 
visions. 

First, operating requirements, having to 
do with the design, arrangement and ca- 
pacity of equipment and the design, op- 
eration and capacity of circuits, with their 
associated problems. 

Second, operating practices, involving 


By W. I. Howard 


temperament, ability and reliability of 
operators, and the rules and methods that 
are to govern them in their work of com- 
pleting connections and dealings with the 
public—your customers. 

There have been, among exchange man- 
agers in the past, a lack of interest and 
a tendency to overlook the importance of 
traffic matters that have changed decid- 
edly in the last few years. The success- 
ful company, today, realizes the vital part 
traffic matters bear to the business and 
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sees the necessity of apprehending and 
correcting mistakes in the design and ar- 
rangement of circuits and equipment and 
in methods of operating, before they in- 
terfere with the subscriber’s service and 
cause a loss of patronage that may never 
be regained or regained at a considerable 
cost. 

Our problem in the telephone business, 
as in all other business of service, is to 
always do everything possible to give 
service that is going to be satisfactory, 
insofar as’ we are able to foresee it, rather 
than try it out on the patron and improve 
it after he expresses dissatisfaction with 
it. 

The up-to-date manager recognizes his 
operating room as the living, pulsating 
part of the business; that it is not a ma- 
chine which may be relied upon to per- 
form its functions without attention, but 
subject to temperament, capability and co- 
operation, requiring constant coaching to 
maintain a standard grade of service; 
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and that the operators control practically 
the entire plant investment and can make 
or break him. 

The first division of traffic, that of op- 
erating requirements relates to the design, 
arrangement and capacity of equipment 
and the design, operation and capacity of 
circuits. The design of a telephone plant 
must be considered to comprehend the 
amount of business to be cared for at the 
time and a capacity for a reasonable 
growth in the future, during the period 
of its life. 

The life of a plant depends upon the 
rate of depreciation of its different parts 
and their obsolescence as improved cir- 
cuits and equipment are developed. Suf- 
ficient lines and trunks and facilities for 
interconnecting them must be provided 
to avoid their overcrowding and causing 
delayed service during the rush hours, 
and they must be so terminated at the 
switchboard as to be of easy access to the 
operators. The circuits must be so desig- 
nated as to relieve the operators of any 
duties that may be better performed me- 
chanically and they must perform the 
functions required of them. 

If a line or trunk signal is so located 
that the operator will not notice it quick- 
ly, the service suffers. The signals should 
be as conspicuous as possible. ' This is 
dependent upon their type and their loca- 
tion, which should be as nearly as pos- 
sible directly in front of the operator. 
The line and trunk jacks must be within 
easy reach of the operator or she is work- 
ing under difficulties which slow up the 
service and tire her unnecessarily, there- 
by reducing her efficiency. 

Cord circuits should be sufficient in num- 
ber and their operation and purposes thor- 
oughly understood by the _ operators. 
Their operation should be such as to re- 
lieve the operators of unnecessary duties 
and lost motions. Where these require- 
ments do not appear to have been prop- 
erly provided, they should be reported 
and remedied if possible. 

These are only a few conditions that 
the manager should be on the alert to see 
and try to correct, but by paying atten- 
tion to the most noticeable faults, those 
not so readily apparent are readily dis- 
covered. 

The second division of traffic, having 
to do with the temperament, abi!) and 
capability of the operating force and the 
rules and methods by which they are 0 
be governed in their work, is even more 
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important to the exchange manager than 
operating requirements, in that they re- 
quire more strict attention on his part to 
discover them and apply the proper 
remedy. 
Small Factors of Operation. 

There are so many small factors in- 
volved in the completed connection, which 
taken singly do not appear to be worth 
consideration. To appreciate their im- 
portance when taken collectively the ex- 
change manager must recognize what 
they mean to the subscriber in service, 
and to the telephone company in cost of 
furnishing service. These small factors 
of operation are performed so rapidly that 
itis absolutely necessary that the manager 
be familiar with them through knowing 
how they should be performed and just 
why they are performed that way. With- 
out this familiarity with the details of 
operation he might be in the operating 
room indefinitely, with errors going on 
all around him without recognizing them. 


The extra word, the wrong word, the 
improper inflection on a word or phrase, 
the note of irritation or discourtesy in 
the voice, are all little things not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to be of importance to 
the cost of giving service, or to satisfac- 
tory service if considered in one particu- 
lar connection, but we must remember that 
they are being repeated hundreds and 
thousands of times during the day’s busi- 
ness. The extra word occupies the op- 
erator and plant a few seconds. longer; 
the wrong word causes confusion and the 
consequent delay; and the note of irrita- 
tion or discourtesy means a dissatisfied 
customer. 


These things are not reported to the 
manager except in rare instances where 
they become flagrant. They are the little, 
unnoticed things that keep piling up, day 
after day, increasing cost of operation, 
eating up profits and causing dissatisfac- 
tion with the service. They must be ap- 
prehended through your efforts, and you 
cannot apprehend them unless you are 
familiar with this branch of the telephone 
work. 

\s an illustration, that you may see 
what effect the little things of operation 
have on service and cost of giving it, say 
that through poorly designed circuits and 
quipment, their improper location or ar- 
Tangement at the switchboard, an extra 
word or a wrong word or phrase, the 
Operator loses four seconds during the 
establishing, supervising and clearing of 
a connection—four seconds loss on every 
CO ‘nection by every operator. 

.t Albert Lea they are handling 10,000 
Ca\'s on peg-count day. Four seconds loss 
at that office would amount to 40,000 sec- 
onds every day or an approximate total 

11 hours. That would represent a loss 
to the telephone company of 1% opera- 
tor s salary a month—a loss of 11 hours 
of circuit and other plant facilities’ time, 
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and depreciated service to the subscriber 
with the possible loss of his good will. 

Where this loss affected a toll connec- 
tion, it would become a more serious mat- 
ter. Suppose a loss of this nature af- 
fected a connection between the Twin 
Cities and Duluth, a distance of 150 miles. 
A No. 10 copper circuit on the poles at 
the present price of copper in our stock, 
costs about $150 per mile. At that rate, 
a circuit to Duluth would represent an 
investment of $22,500 in circuit alone. 
Add to this figure a proportionate value 
of the plant involved and it would repre- 
sent a considerable sum of money. 


The rules and requirements that apply 
to the operator’s attitude towards the pub- 
lic are no doubt more familiar in a gen- 
eral way, for it is through carelessness in 
this respect that many of the complaints 
come to you unsolicited. However, dis- 
courtesy and a show of irritation in deal- 
ing with the public may not be definite 
enough to cause a complaint by the sub- 
scriber although he feels he is not re- 
ceiving proper treatment. 

A great many people, and especially 
business men, hesitate to report any little 
inattention or discourtesy on the part of 
the operators, for fear they will be looked 
upon as chronic kickers, bring down upon 
themselves the enmity of the operators, 
and get poorer service than before. For 
that reason it is necessary that you dis- 
cover and eliminate them before they 
cause a loss of patronage. You would 
not tolerate for one moment, a solicitor 
who was discourteous to a prospective 
patron. Discourtesy, or a lack of inter- 
est on the part of the operator, is equally 
as important and more liable to occur, 
for she is not in direct personal contact 
with him. 


The Operating Force. 


There is a great deal to be said in the 
matter of personnel of the operating 
force; in fact more than can be covered 
in the scope of this discussion. The 
proper selection of a chief operator, one 
who can and will uphold her end of the 
work without depending too much upon 
you, is of the utmost importance. You 
cannot devote your time continually to 
the detail of her work but it is import- 
ant that you know what her work consists 
of and how it should be handled, so that 
she may discuss it with you intelligently 
and receive help when necessary. 


Never give her some task to do that 
you do not understand yourself. If you 
do, it will not take her long to discover 
that she knows more about it than you 
do, and then your ability to guide and 
control is lost. A force of operators who 
are efficient and who take an interest and 
pride in their work, can relieve you of a 
considerable burden. But to bring about 
this condition, they must feel that you 
also take a pride and interest in their 
work. 
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No doubt most of you realize that the 
operator problem is becoming more and 
more important, especially right at this 
time when other business is making its 
demands for girls to replace men. Dis- 
regarding present conditions entirely, the 
operator problem is one that is going to 
require more attention on the part of the 
operating companies in order to hold them 
from going into other lines of work that 
is more agreeable from their point of 
view. 

It isn’t conducive to the satisfaction of 
an operator to realize that she must work 
nights, Sundays and holidays while her 
sister in the office, in the store, or in the 
shop, is through work for the day at six 
o’clock or before and does not have to 
be on duty at practically the same hour 
on Sundays and holidays. 

To secure a reasonable amount of so- 
ciability is very important to a girl, and 
justly so. She will relinquish a consid- 
erable proportion of her salary to secure 
an opportunity to associate with her 
friends when they are off duty. We have 
had girls refuse as high as a $10 increase 
in salary to avoid the night work. It is 
necessary that we give night and Sunday 
service and we must have operators on 
duty during those times. 


Our problem then, is to make the oper- 
ator’s work so attractive that she will 
want to continue in it. We all realize, I 
believe, that insofar as salaries are con- 
cerned, we cannot compete at all times 
with the employers in other lines of busi- 
ness. They usually are in a position to 
add increased cost of production or oper- 
ation to their customers, on short notice. 
The telephone company must get permis- 
sion to increase its charges to their sub- 
scribers and the process of doing so re- 
quires a considerable length of time. 


We should do everything possible then, 
to make the operator’s work so interest- 
ing to her that she will want to remain 
at it, and I am sure you will agree with 
me that the telephone business is as in- 
teresting as any one might engage in. It 
isn’t interesting, however, if we are doing 
mechanical, routine work, day after day, 
without understanding the whys and the 
wherefores of the things we are doing. 
To be interested, we must know why this 
is done this way and why that is done 
that way; what results are acomplished 
by the things we are doing and what 
things should not be done because of their 
results. 

Understanding the Operator’s Work. 

It is this understanding of their work 
(to see their work in a broader sense) 
that is going to hold the operators in tele- 
phone positions, and the exchange man- 
ager should grasp every opportunity to 
explain methods, their cause and effect, 
and guard against any influence or re- 
marks of a discouraging nature that might 
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develop in the operator’s contact with 
other employes. 

Linemen, troublemen, installers, office 
help and others who come in contact with 
the operators, both while on duty and 
when off duty, should avoid any discour- 
aging remarks about the operator’s work. 
This should be particularly avoided by 
office help who have short hours and are 
not required to work on Sundays and 
holidays. Plant men are often inclined 
to make remarks in a friendly and jocular 
way that often are misconstrued to such 
an extent that the girl loses all interest 
in her work. Numerous cases of this 
kind have come to my attention and I am 
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convinced we cannot be too cautious. 
The telephone operator, especially in the 
larger offices, has not had the standing 
in the company that the office girl or the 
bookkeeper has enjoyed, notwithstanding 
the fact that she has less desirable hours 
—in a great many cases, less pay—and is 
required to handle more exacting and del- 
icate work. We should never lose sight 
of the fact that the operator must meet 
the public as you do, or as your solicitor 
does, and with the added responsibility 
of delivering the service to the customer 
and in a manner that will please him. 
Summing up the whole matter, the man- 
ager of a telephone exchange should make 
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it a part of his regular duties to visit the 
operating room whenever possible, that 
he may keep closely in touch with his op- 
erating force, learning their attitude to- 
wards the work, improving it by all pos- 
sible means, becoming familiar with their 
characteristics, ability and efficiency; and 
whenever there, to be on the alert to over- 
hear what is said by the operators, how 
they are handling the different parts of 
the equipment and apparatus furnished 
them; whether it is arranged so they may 
work with it comfortably and efficiently, 
and whether it is designed to perform the 
operations necessary to the requirements 
of the business. 


Edmonton Automatic’s Ten Years 


Decade of Service Completed by the Municipal Automatic System in Edmon- 
ton, One of the Earliest Canadian Cities to Install Automatic Equipment— 


Telephone Saturation in City of Edmonton One 


On May 5, of this year, the 
automatic exchange operated by 
the telephone department of the 
city of Edmonton completed 10 
years of service. Edmonton has 
the distinction of being one of 
the first cities in Canada to in- 
stall the automatic system, being 
preceded only by Saskatoon, 
which was cut over in 1907. Both 
exchanges are of the Automatic 
Electric Co.’s manufacture. 

From. 645 telephones in May, 
1908, to 9,684 in January, 1918, is 
the record of the Edmonton com- 
pany and shows an _ average 
growth of three telephones per 
business day, or an increase of 
almost exactly 9,000 telephones in 
less than 10 years. 

Durine the years 1915 and 1916 
the system experienced a loss of 
some 1,500 stations due to the 
serious effects of the World 
War, but through excellent ad- 
vertising and commercial efforts 
under the cirection of J. E. Low- 
ry, superintendent, this loss has 








to Every Five Inhabitants 








been overcome and the system 











will soon reach the 10,000 mark. 

The telephone development is 
as high, if not higher than in any other 
city in Canada, being one station per 
five inhabitants. The rates are $24 per 
annum for residence service and $45 
for business telephones. 

During the tenth year of its service 
the Edmonton system showed a _ net 
profit of over $20,000 or 8 per cent of 
the total rental revenue (this system re- 
ceives no toll revenue) and this surplus 
appeared after all operating expenses and 
interest had been ‘deducted and 6% per 
cent set aside for depreciation and amor- 
tization. 


Main Automatic Exchange 


The trouble on this municipal system 
during 1917 averaged less than one and 
one-half cases per station for 12 months. 
This included all manner of complaints. 

During 1917 the company adopted a 
policy of charging applicants for service 
for the labor cost of the installations. 
This cost is made a charge against the 
capital account of sub-stations and a 
credit back to a special operating ac- 
count. When the telephone is discon- 
nected the sub-station capital account 
receives a credit to the extent of the 
original cost of installation and the oper- 


in Edmonton, Alberta. 
ating account is debited with the same 
amount. This policy has proved a won- 
derful medium to prevent any extra labor 


inflation of the capital account. 
Superintendent Lowry closed his 1917 
report with the statement that the pres- 
ent satisfactory conditions under which 
the telephone department of the <ity 1s 
working and the steady growth an: pros 
perity of the business is not duc to the 
efforts of any single individual | ut the 
result of the endeavor of every ember 
of the system to render the best service 
possible under existing condition: 
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Did You Know It? 


Commissioners Can Only Lower Rates—They Cannot Rais: Them—Some Letters 


It is easy to go down hill. It takes 
minutes to drag the toboggan up the hill, 
and but only seconds to go down it. 

It is easier to destroy than construct. 
A great ship, the pride of the fleet, can 
be put out of business in a second, though 
it took years to build it. 

A beautiful bridge, reaching from hill- 
side to hillside and taking years to de- 
sign and build, can be destroyed in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

A human being, carefully raised and 
given every advantage, will slide down 
hill, always taking the easiest way, unless 
some miracle intervenes to show him the 
constructive way upwards. 


State laws follow the human tendency. 
A law is enacted which gives a group of 
men the power and opportunity to de- 
stroy, and not a word is said about a law 
which compels them to be constructive. 

A commission is created in which a 
body of men is given the authority to 
lower public utility rates, and not a line 
is written which gives this body of men 
the power to raise them. 

A condition arises which temporarily 
brings unusual prosperity to a public util- 
ity corporation, and the commission can 
step in without any complaint from the 
public. It can lower the rate and win the 
plaudits of a heedless public which really 
had no interest in the matter. 

3ut a condition arises which puts the 
public utility corporation in great danger 
and nothing can be done. The commis- 
sion sits in state with hands folded even 
though every member of it knows the 
facts. 

So they wait until the utility itself, at 
great expense, brings a case to them and 
if conditions are as stated, the commission 
says the demand seems to be fair, and will 
enter no objection. 





\ New York commissioner has recently 


- 
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alu: 


“A commission ought to be at all times 
in a position to see that the rates are such 
represent payment by the public for 
it gets—no less and no more. If 
the company is to be at all times denied 
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the right to have more than a fair return 
when operating costs are falling, it cannot 
be left to earn less when costs are mount- 
Ing 

Capital can be drawn to public utilities 
for private enterprises only by establish- 
ing 


an attractive relationship between the 
certainty of return and the percentage of 
return the utility is allowed to earn.” 

out alas! the commission can only 


act when costs are falling, for when they ' 
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are rising, nothing can be done. So the 
next legislature will be asked to give 
commissions authority to raise rates as 
well as lower them. 


Law is supposed to abhor discrimina- 
tion as much as nature abhors a vacuum. 
Law is based upon equality of men and 
opportunity; both sides are always to 
have a fair hearing and have an unbiased 
jury. 

The murderer, defaulter or traitor have 
a trial in which every fact in the case is 
brought out, and no one is deemed guilty 
until the charge has been proved. And 
the court or jury has the power to con- 
vict or acquit, and there is no appeal un- 
less some error is made. 

But when the law came to contemplate 
a’ public utility corporation, the court 
came to be a court of conviction, and 
could only punish. 

Not a word about acquittal, reward or 
relief, for if the victim could swim to 
shore, he was guilty and if he sank and 
drowned, no doubt existed as to his inno- 
cence. 





No wonder the Nebraska commission 
so boldly stated that it stepped merely 
into the public’s shoes. 

The commission can only convict, for it 
has no power of acquittal, even if jus- 
tice demands it. If a public utility can 
honestly prove its case, after running the 
gauntlet of being guilty from the start, 
the commission can only sit by and grunt 
its belief that the utility can have the 
raise it demands. Jt cannot give its off- 
cial approval to the raise and the infer- 
ence goes on indefinitely that the utility is 
a malefactor, because after being thrown 
in the water it swam to shore and pro- 
tected itself. 

The whole intent of the law is the 
easiest way, the broad and easy path that 
leads only to destruction, and not a word 
of encouragement to the man or men who 
have the courage to take the straight and 
narrow way to constructiveness. 

It is time that all states make a much 
needed change in their commission laws. 





Commissioners have something to learn. 
They are referees, not prosecuting judges. 

They look upon themselves as a new 
power which has taken the place of kings 
and courts, a new committee of public 
safety, on the lookout for enemies and 
not too gentle with its friends. 

They give orders which make Von Bis- 
sing turn over in his grave because he 
forgot to inflict them upon Belgium. 

In one state they go so far as to say 
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“what wages we can pay manager, line- 
man and operators, making all lower than 
it is possible to employ such help. They 
also undertake to say what we shall pay 
for rent, and say we /iave no right to pay 
for newspaper articles in efforts to edu- 
cate the public to a point where a raise 
in rates will be favored. Such action 
seems to have been deliberately taken to 
keep telephone companies from asking for 
higher rates and gives the boards a chance 
to do less work and draw their salaries, 
which as you suggest, have not been vol- 
untarily lowered.” 





Commissions have friends, too. 
in Indiana, some 


Even 
telephone men_ have 
come to their rescue, and one man has 
gone so far as to say that the commis- 
sion is composed of some very able men 
and are disposed to be fair. 

Foster V. Smith, secretary of the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co., writes: 

“The article appearing in the April 20, 
i918, issue of TELEPHONY concerning the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana 
does not, as I altogether confidently be- 
lieve, in any wise coincide with the views 
of Independent telephone interests in this 
state. Being myself connected with a 
number of such companies; being rather 
intimately associated with this field of 
endeavor and having had considerable 
cpportunity to gain an estimate of our 
commission from cases in which I have 
been personally interested, I would feel 
derelict in my duties if I did not attempt 
to correct what might be a basis for a 
very erroneous impression, 

In the first place it may be said that 
some one or more of the telephone com- 
panies in which I am directly interested 
have been before the commission almost 
constantly since it was established in 1913 
and have had a number of cases passed 
upon by the commission as now consti- 
tuted. We have not been granted what 
we asked in a number of cases. It is our 
policy to ask for relief only in what we 
believe to be meritorious cases. We have 
had no occasion to feel or express any 
such conclusions as pronounced in the 
article referred to, but on the contrary, 
have the very highest regard for the 
commission. 





“It must be remembered that practice be- 
fore such bodies is comparatively new; 
that while the commission must necessari- 
ly shape its methcds and establish princi- 
ples as it grows in experience, it is equally 
true that petitioners have been more or 
less groping in the dark, without adequate 
appreciation of how to present their cases. 
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“Too few petitioners, as I believe, ap- 
preciate that after all is said and done, 
the commission can be justified in entering 
its order based only upon the record in 
the case. If petitioners do not present a 
complete record which would justify the 
relief prayed for, but leave the commis- 
sion with the only alternative of com- 
pleting the case through its own engineers 
and auditors, I cannot think that such 
petitioners have a just cause for complaint 
against an order, which is based, in im- 
portant parts, upon evidence which the 
petitioners did not assist in making. 





“We do not as a rule think of going into 
court with a half-baked case. If such is 
done, it is in cases where no oppvsition 
is expected. Courts make errors, but we 
correct them by appeal, not abuse. The 
same opportunity is present with the com- 
mission. 

“The pronounced shortcomings, as I be- 
lieve, lie in the methods, or lack of them, 
pursued by petitioners. The commission 
itself, as a body and as individuals, meas- 
ures up altogether acceptably. It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it has a duty not 
only to utilities but to the public served 
and it would be surprising indeed if we 
did not find, if we do not continue to 
find, that our requests for relief in many 
cases are held to transgress the rights or 
equities of the public. 





“There can be no question as to the 
earnest desire of our commissions to do 
entire justice to public utilities. They 
have breadth of mind altogether sufficient 
to interpret justice. They are not subject 
to collateral influences either at the hands 
of the utilities or the public. It rests with 
the utilities to properly and completely 
present their cases and to do this, I judge 
that most of them need to enter now 
upon a real constructive effort to truly 
master and appreciate their own business- 
es, from an engineering and accounting as 
well as a practical standpoint. 

“The day may be approaching when the 
commission will of necessity require that 
important cases be presented to it in a 
more adequate manner. In preparation 
for such a presentation, the utilities will 
not only be serving their own interests but 
will be assisting the commission and be 
preparing for that disclosure of their af- 
fairs which the law gives the public the 
right to expect and insist upon.” 





The Indianapolis Telephone Co. is the 
largest company in Indiana, and seem- 
ingly has no grievance against the com- 
mission. 

It is generally admitted that the larger 
companies can take care of themselves, 
not only by having better records and 
help, but by being close to the scene of 
action and better posted on the ways and 
means of knowing the commission’s ways. 

It is the smaller company which has 
grounds for complaint, not only because 
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of lack of records and preparations, but 
because of unfamiliarity with the ways of 
the commission. 





Every one has read Aesop’s fables. The 
very first time the fox met the lion, he 
ran away and hid himself for days. The 
second time he met him, he ran away but 
kept within observation distance. But the 
third time he came face to face with the 
lion, he became quite familiar and made 
quite an impression upon the lion. 

The large company meets the commis- 
sion in many cases, and after two or three 
brushes it becomes familiar with the com- 
mission, loses its fear and becomes more 
or less coherent and even intelligent. 

But the small company perhaps only 
meets the commission once, and like the 
fox, is running away to its hiding place, 
at least in spirit. 

Hence it presents a confused, much 
embarrassed case, forgets the good points, 
falls down on the bad ones, and draws an 
unjust and contrary decision. 





We have no quarrel with commissions. 
We admit, as Mr. Smith says, there can 
be no question as to the earnest desire 
of all commissions to do entire justice to 
public utilities. 

But desires of commissions usually de- 
pend upon advices of commission engi- 
neers and auditors. In fact, a commis- 
sion is no stronger than its engineering 
link. 

If the engineer has only operated a 
magneto exchange, he is likely to think 
that $1.50 and $1 are God-given rates, 
and that depreciation is a mere figment of 
the mind. 

It is the greatest weakness of state 
legislation that it does not pay the com- 
mission engineer a salary equal to or 
larger than the chairman himself. 

Then if these decision outrages con- 
tinue, we could then know that crime or 
treason rather than ignorance is to blame 
for bad decisions. 





Commissioners should have life tenure. 
They should occupy the place as long as 
they behave and at a salary which will 
allow them to forego the temptation of 
other offers. 

The most efficient and just commission 
on this continent is the Dominion Rail- 
way Board of Canada, whose members 
are appointed for life and paid accord- 
ingly. 

If a commissioner resigns to run for 
senator, he should know that the law 
would require six years’ service in pri- 
vate life before making the race. 

It will be a pity when commissioners of 
the type of Thelen and Edgerton of Cali- 
fornia, Kennedy of Alabama, Shaw of 
Illinois and numerous others are allowed 
to go their way. 

The greatest loss we know of was when 
Halford Erickson was allowed to volun- 
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tarily retire from the justly celebrated 
and ever fair Wisconsin commission. 

Commissioners are sensitive, too. They 
object to criticism. Several years ago a 
commissioner tried to have written in the 
law that they should be surrounded with 
the same safeguards as are afforded jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

You know that it is dangerous to crit- 
ically discuss a Supreme Court decision, 
and it is right, because in some one body 
must be vested the final and impeccable 
decision. 

Lives are too short now for court de- 
cisions which never get to Washington, 
and many of our grandchildren would not 
have our interest and enthusiasm if a 
case could get beyond the Supreme Court. 





Would it not be a grand and glorious 
thing if a state, with a law that allows 
a commission only to reduce rates and 
not raise them, should vest it with the 
non-criticizable and non-appealable halo 
of the Supreme Court? 

Would it not make Lenine and Trotsky 
envious if any state would protect its 
commissioners from criticism, or any for- 
mal attack upon their impeccability ? 

More law of this variety would soon 
make all telephone men trade for farms, 
as they have been compelled to do in 
Kansas. 





We hope for the time to come when 
small companies can come before com- 
missions without embarrassment and with 
the proper assurance. So many small 
companies think the commission already 
knows all the facts, and hesitate to worry 
the commission with so many already 
known details. 

That is why they get an order to set 
aside 5 per cent for depreciation, to use 
about two weeks’ income as working cap- 
ital, and to go home and forget it. 

All this is true and well known, if not 
to the commissioners, to the engineers and 
hangers on who know the local situation. 
May we have some improvement of con- 
ditions for the smaller company? 

MORAL: Small companies, as small 
nations, seem to have difficulties. 


Lincoln Company Increases Sub- 
scriber’s List During 1918. 
As a result of an intensive campaign 
for the purpose of getting all possible idle 
plants into use, the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has succeeded in 
increasing the number of telephones in 
service on its 99 exchanges in southern 
Nebraska by 1,580 in the first four months 
of the year, the gain for April being 45%. 
The total number in service at the pres- 
ent time is 57,226. Sixty-nine of tlie ex- 
changes show a gain since January |, 10 
have remained stationary, while 1/ have 
lost in number. The loss list is very 
small—from one to four per exchange. 
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Gasolene and Kerosene Hazards 


Dangers Encountered in the Handling of Gasolene and Kerosene 
Action — Instructions 


ence in Their 


Differ- 





in Use of Kerosene Torches and 


Furnaces — Published Through Courtesy of The Bell Telephone News 


Gasolene is one of the lighter products 
commonly obtained by distilling crude pe- 
troleum, and the different grades used for 
purposes differ somewhat in 
chemical and physical properties. 

The main difference between gasolene 
and kerosene is that the former usually 
gives off a vapor freely at ordinary tem- 
peratures and is readily inflammable when 
brought into contact with a flame, while 
kerosene gives off a vapor sparingly and 
does not take fire at ordinary tempera- 
tures unless it is absorbed in some ma- 
terial capabale of acting as a wick. 

Gasolene vapor mingles with air in the 
same manner that water vapor does. If 
the cover is taken off a full pail of gaso- 
lene and a lighted match applied to the 
surface, the gasoline will flare up and 
burn as long as the gasolene lasts. On 
the other hand, if a few drops of gaso- 
lene are put into a small, tightly-closed 
pail and after a few minutes a flame or 
an electric spark is introduced, a violent 
explosion will result. 

In the first case, the vapor burns as fast 
as it comes from the gasolene, mixes 
with the oxygen of the air and does not 
produce an explosive mixture. 

In the second case, the oil vaporizes in 
the pail and mixes uniformly with the air 
therein to form an explosive mixture and 
upon ignition explodes. Consequently, 
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Illustration of Burning Gasolene. 


hen one hears of a disastrous gasolene 
explosion, he may be sure that the explo- 
n resulted from the mixing of the 
apor from the gasolene with the air in 
€ proper proportion for explosion. 
in 100 parts by volume of air and gas- 
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olene, an explosion will not take place if 
there are less than one and four-tenths 
parts or more than six parts of gasolene 
vapor. Flashes of flame will appear in 
mixtures containing considerably smaller 
and also larger proportions of vapor, and 
considerable pressure will be developed, 
but propagation through the mixture will 
not take place. 


Although the range of explosibility is 
narrow, yet the proportion of gasolene 
vapor is small and indicates the great 
importance of not allowing even a little 
gasolene in a room because of the small 
quantity of vapor needed to make an ex- 
plosive mixture with all the air in the 
room. 


The greatest hazard in the use of gaso- 
lene lies in the “migrating” qualities of 
the vapor. Most explosives require that 
fire be brought to them, but gasolene 
searches out the fire. It will flow along 
the ground, follow a hallway or stairway, 
seek an opening in the floor at a con- 
siderable distance away, and finding the 
fire, flash it back until it reaches the point 
where the mixture of vapor and air is 
explosive—that point always exists some- 
where. 

This was well illustrated by an accident 
which occurred, when a cutstone store 
building which had been shut up for some 
time and not ventilated, was opened up 
early in the morning by a man who had 
previously placed his lantern on the 
ground at a distance of 53 feet from the 
The vapor from the gasolene 
in the store traveled back to the lantern 
and ignited, causing an explosion which 
was followed by a disastrous fire. 

Some grades of gasolene, particularly 
the better grades used to drive automo- 
biles, are much more hazardous to handle 
than others. They mix with air in larger 
proportions, pass into the vapor form 
more readily, and hence, more quickly 
render a given volume of air explosive 
than do the heavier grades, such as are 
used for cleaning purposes and for fuel 
in engines of motor trucks and other large 
combustion engines. This does not mean 
that some gasolene is dangerous and some 
is not, as all grades are classed as highly 
inflammable and dangerous liquids. 

Kerosene is distilled from crude petro- 
leum at a higher temperature and is heav- 
ier and less volatile than gasolene. Also, 
the limits for the explosive mixture of 
kerosene vapor with air, below which 
nothing will happen, and above which 
there is a burning rather than an explo- 
sion, are much closer than for gasolene. 
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Kerosene does not take fire as readily, 
and it does not flash up as does gasolene. 
For these reasons, kerosene is much safer 
to handle and has been adopted as the 
standard fuel for furnaces and torches 
such as are used by the telephone com- 





Figure 2 


Illustration of Burning Kerosene. 


pany. It is not only more economical and 
safer to operate this equipment on kero- 
sene, but on account of the growing short- 
age of gasolene it is necessary to con- 
sider other fuel. 

In order to show the difference in the 
inflammability of gasolene and kerosene, 
a demonstration was made as indicated in 
Figs. 1 and 2. In the test illustrated in 
Fig. 1, a small quantity of gasolene was 
spilled on the ground near a gasolene fur- 
nace and a lighted match applied. In an 
instant the flames leaped high, and there 
was considerable danger of the furnace 
exploding. 


In the other demonstration, Fig. 2, a 
small quantity of kerosene was spilled 
on the ground near the furnace, and there 
was some difficulty in getting it to take 
fire even with a piece of lighted paper. 
The fire caused by the kerosene was small, 
and there was little danger of the furnace 
exploding. 

The greater number of furnaces and 
torches on the market has been made to 
burn gasolene, but now several manufac- 
turers produce equipment of this kind 
which burns kerosene in a satisfactory 
manner. 


A furnace and a torch which are of the 


commercial type considered _ satisfac- 
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tory for the telephone company’s use are 
shown in Figs.-3 and 4. 

As these furnaces and torches are now 
in general use, it is worth while to give 
some detailed directions relative to their 
operation and use. 

In filling the tank the kerosene should 
be strained through a 100-mesh screen to 
prevent dirt from going into the tank 
and eventually plugging up the burner, 
Fig. 5. 

Always turn out the flame and open the 
air release before removing the filler plug 
in the torch or furnace. Care should be 
exercised not to overflow the tank. No 
fire such as lighted candles, pipes, cigar- 
ettes, etc., should be in the vicinity when 
filling it. Under no circumstances should 
the tank be filled with gasolene, or gaso- 
lene mixed with kerosene. 

To start the kerosene furnace: 

1. After the tank is almost full of 
kerosene, replace the filler plug and close 
the valve. Pump 10 to 15. strokes, open 
the valve in the feed pipe and let enough 
kerosene drip into the generating cup to 
saturate the asbestos wick. 

2. Release the air pressure and open 
the supply valve in order that the kero- 
sene in the generator may return to the 
tank. Then apply a lighted match to the 
cil in the generator ‘jacket. 

3. Before the oil in the jacket is con- 
sumed, close the air valve and supply 
valve and pump 20 to 30 strokes. Then 
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open the supply valve slowly to ol 
perfect combustion. 
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1. After the tank is almost full of ker- 
csene, replace the filler plug and close the 
valve. Pump 10 to 15 strokes, open the 
generator valve and let enough kerosene 
drip into the generator cup to saturate the 
asbestos wick, or the equivalent of one- 
half the oil cup. Release air from the 
tank and light the oil in the cup. When 
the oil is nearly consumed, close air valve, 
pump 15 to 25 strokes and open the needle 
valve. 

2. Should the burner appear to be 
clogged, turn the valve to and fro to 
make the needle work in and out of the 
orifice, which will remove the obstruction. 

3. To reduce the blast or turn out the 
torch, release pressure through the aif 
valve. 

The precautions necessary in handling 
either gasolene or kerosene may be di- 
vided into two classes—those for preven- 
tion of ignition and those for minimizing 
the flames of a possible conflagrati: 

The most obvious precaution fer the 
prevention of ignition is to prohibi: the 
bringing of any naked fire into dangerous 
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proximity to the kerosene or gasolene. It 
is always. important to guard against leak- 
age, whether in conveyance, storage or 
use. Neglect of this precaution has been 
a fruitful source of accidents in the past. 
All taps to tanks should be fitted with drip 
pans to check any drip or leakage. 

Every vessel containing gasolene or 
kerosene should have a cover. In general, 
approved safety cans should be used. 
Safety cans containing gasolene should be 
painted RED. Safety cans containing 
kerosene should be painted GREEN. 
These cans are designed for the storing 
and proper handling of volatile explosive 
liquids, and are so made that an explosion 
Gasolene or kerosene must 
never be kept in pails or open cans. 

Children and unauthorized persons 
should not be allowed access to gasolene 
or kerosene. Numerous explosions have 
been caused by mischievous boys who ap- 
plied lighted matches to the bungholes of 
empty petroleum barrels, which generally 
contain vapor and are always highly in- 
flammable. 

In every storeroom or garage where 
gasolene or kerosene is kept there should 


cannot occur. 
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Federal Protection of Telephone 
Lines and Equipment. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association recently sent out to 
its member companies a copy of the so- 
called Sabotage law, the act of Congress 
which became a law April 20, providing 
penalties for interfering with the con- 
duct of the war by destroying or at- 
tempting to destroy any telephone plant, 
poles, wires’ and fixtures and buildings 
used in supplying facilities of communi- 
cation to the military or naval forces of 
the United States. 

A letter accompanying the copy of this 
law, signed by Vice-president F, B. Mac- 
Kinnon, reads, in part, as follows: 

“This law is a very broad one and pro- 
tects all ‘war material,’ ‘war premises’ and 
‘war utilities’ Among the ‘war utili- 
ties’ are the telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems of the country. The duty of en- 
forcing this law rests with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Complaints of violations 
of it are to be made to the United States 
district attorney of the district in which 
the violation occurs. 

At this time, when all the industrial, 
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METHOD OF FILLING KEROSENE FURNACE. 
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be a quantity of sand or sawdust in a 


larve bucket ready for throwing on gaso- 
lene or kerosene which may be spilled and 
ignited on the floor. The application of 
Watcr produces little or no effect except 
to spread the burning liquid and thus scat- 


ter the fire over a large area. Sawdust is 
efficent because it floats for a time on the 
liqeid and smothers the flame. Sawdust 
itscif is not easily ignited and when it is 
ignited burns without flame. Sand serves 
i¢ purpose about as well as sawdust, but 
is heavier and more awkward to handle, 
and when thrown on a burning tank sinks 
while sawdust floats. 


commercial and agricultural forces of the 
nation are employed in aiding the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United 
States, there are few, if any, telephone 
lines, plants, etc., that are not being 
utilized in furnishing facilities for com- 
munication in aid of these forces. There- 
fore, practically every telephone plant in 
its entirety is protected by this law. 
Managers of .telephone plants should 
promptly report to the United States dis- 
trict attorney all willful 
with telephone service. The district at- 
torneys should not be burdened with 
trivial complaints, but where actual in- 


interference 


terference and destruction takes place it 
is the duty of a responsible official of 
your company to report the same.” 

Relative to non-essential municipal im- 
provements, Mr. MacKinnon states: 

“Many of our companies are being 
required by city and county authorities 
to make changes in pole lines, conduits, 
etc., necessitated by municipal work. To 
meet these requirements at this time is a 
very great burden on these companies. 
The following resolution of the Council 
of National Defense is, therefore, of 
great importance to all telephone com- 
panies: 

‘Whereas, Plans are now being consid- 
ered by certain states, counties, cities and 
towns for the construction of public 
buildings and other improvements which 
will not contribute toward winning the 
war; and, 

Whereas, The carrying forward of 
these activities will involve the utilization 
of labor and materials and capital urg- 
ently. required for war purposes; now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the War Industries Board 
that in the public interest, all new under- 
takings not essential to and not contribut- 
ing either directly or indirectly toward 
winning the war, which involve the 
utilization of labor, material and capital 
required in the production, supply or dis- 
tribution of direct or indirect war needs, 
will be discouraged, notwithstanding 
they may be of local importance and of a 
character which should in normal times 
meet with every encouragement; be it 
further 

Resolved, That in fairness to those in- 
terested therein,’ notice is hereby given 
that this board will withhold from such 
projects priority assistance, without which 
new construction of the character men- 
tioned will frequently be found imprac- 
ticable, and that this notice shall be given 
wide publicity, that all parties interested 
in such undertakings may be fully ap- 
prised of the difficulties and delays to 
which they will be subjected and em- 
bark upon them at their peril.’” 


New York Telephone Co. Files 
New Rate Schedule. 

The New York Telephone Co. has filed 
with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission changes ‘in local and joint toll 
rates, effective May 21, and affecting a 
few localities in nearly every county ex- 
cept New York City. Several hundred 
changes are made in new tariff sheet and 
in many instances there is a reduction in 
toll charge between points. 

The increases in rates as a rule do not 
exceed five cents and are occasioned 
principally by a transfer of localities af- 
fected from special rate sheets to block 
rate sheets. Rates changed are in rural 
communities ‘and points involved are those 
in which toll calls are few. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Sanctions the Discontinuance of 
“Time-of-Day” Inquiries. 

C. G. McDavitt, executive assistant of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass., has recently taken up 
the matter of discontinuing answering re- 
quests for the time of day by telephone 
with the telephone and telegraph depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission. Under conditions now pre- 
vailing, the company feels that it is neces- 
sary to utilize its plant to the maximum 
of efficiency and to relieve its operating 
force from the burden of unnecessary 
traffic so far as possible. 

A recent count of the “Time-of-Day” 
inquiries in the Boston metropolitan divi- 
sion alone revealed a total of over 32,000 
‘in one day and in other sections the bur- 
den is proportionally great. The com- 
pany has found that some individuals call 
so frequently that it would seem as 
though they kept no timepiece but de- 
pended upon the company and looked up- 
on the giving out of the time of day as a 
part of the telephone business. 

The company took the position that the 
effect of so considerable a number of calls 
upon the service is a waste that can be 
avoided. The “Time-of-Day” calls have 
been discontinued in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago and in the South, 
and the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Mr. McDavitt declared, desires 
to follow suit: 

William H. O’Brien, chief of the tele- 
phone and telegraph department of the 
commission, sent a letter to the company 
on May 9 expressing the commission’s 
viewpoint in regard to the discontinuance 
of answering these calls, and as the letter 
throws considerable light upon the mat- 
ter from the quality of service aspect, it 
is given in full below: 

“Referring to your letter of April 30 
concerning the practice of giving sub- 
scribers ‘time of day,’ which we discussed 
recently in connection with your sugges- 
tion that the company was seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of discontinuing 
such practice, the figures quoted in your 
letter, showing an average daily number 
of 32,000 calls of this character in the 
Metropolitan district, present a_ traffic 
problem that, under present conditions, 
would seem to justify the discontinuance 
of such service. 

While I appreciate the fact that such a 
service is at times a great accommodation 
to the subscriber, the reports of the in- 
spection force of this department show 
that during the ‘load’ periods of the day, 
in the larger exchanges, the elimination 


of an item of 32,000 calls would be of 
substantial assistance in maintaining a 
reasonable standard of service, during the 
business hours of the day. 

The work of this department has al- 
ways been based on the belief that tele- 
phone service is the most vital phase that 
enters into the prosecution of every form 
of business, and it is along those lines 
that the work of the department is di- 
rected. 

The giving of time to subscribers is one 
of those courtesies that have grown up 
with the service, and under normal condi- 
tions, in exchanges where the load does 
not approximate the maximum capacity of 
the operating force, such an item might not 
be of any great moment, but in the met- 
ropolitan centers where the loads are at 
least theoretically adjusted to a scientific 
traffic plan, such an item of 32,000 calls a 
day might very easily at times mean the 
difference between a reasonable and a low 
standard of service. 

While we appreciate the fact that the 
matter of furnishing such a service is en- 
tirely within the discretion of the com- 
pany, I think it only fair to say that your 
decision to eliminate this practice, at least 
for the present, is along the right lines, 
and will be approved by all subscribers 
who want to enjoy a reasonable standard 
of telephone service, and who, from time 
to time, appeal to this department be- 
cause of service shortcomings. 

We have always been glad to co-operate 
with you in anything that makes for an 
improvement of the service, without im- 
posing any hardship upon subscribers, 
who, in the past, may have enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges which were not strictly 
contemplated under the contract, and 
which were not part of the schedule as 
filed with the commission. 

I assume that you will prepare some 
written notice to subscribers, similar to 
that which was sent out with bills on sev- 
eral occasions, concerning matters on 
which your company and this department 
were in agreement, and which involved 
certain changes of existing rules and 
regulations.” 





Increase in Rates Asked by the 
Chicago Telephone Co. 
Telephone rates in Chicago threaten 
to be increased unless the city council 
revises the 1913 rate ordinance, according 
to the statements made last week to the 
gas, oil and electric light committee by 
President Sunny of the Chicago Tele- 

phone Co. 


Mr. Sunny offered 
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three plans by 


which the situation may be relieved. He 
declared the company is desirous of con- 
tinuing the nickel-a-day telephone rate, 
but that this will be impossible unless the 
flat rates are changed. 

He asserted if the present flat rate is 
permitted to stand, the company will be 
forced to charge a 14 per cent increase 
in all rates, and urged that if the flat 
rates are to be continued they be in- 
creased 75 per cent. This would place 
the entire burden of increases on the 
flat rates, he said. 

His three recommendations are: 

1. Place a horizontal increase of 14 
per cent on all exchange rates. This 
would produce $2,450,000, but would be 
burdensome and unfair to many subscrib- 
ers. 

2. Flat rate service 
measured service. 

3. If the company be compelled to 
continue flat rate service, this class of 
subscribers be required to stand a 75 per 
cent increase in their rates. 

Increases in the cost of labor and ma- 
terial make increases in the rates neces- 
sary. The company suffered a net loss 
of $20,851 last year. In order to meet 
expenses its earnings this year must be 
increased $2,500,000, President Sunny de- 
clared. 

He appeared before the committee in 
connection with its plan to revise present 
rates as is required in the city’s contract 
ordinance with the company. The present 
rates expire May 26. 

When it was apparent that several of 
the committee favored renewal of the 
present rates Mr. Sunny urged that an 
investigation be made before final action 
is taken. 

Chairman T. J. Lynch was directed to 
appoint a subcommittee to consider 
whether city departments or outside at- 
thority be employed to conduct the in- 
vestigation and the amount of 
needed to carry it through. 

“We are ready to co-operate with you 


be changed to 


money 


cheerfully and immediately,” said Mr. 
Sunny. “Both sides must face t!e situa- 
tion squarely. In these times, wien high 
costs of living are prevalent, nobody 
will be surprised to learn that their tele- 
phine, gas and electric light rates are 1 
be increased.” 

He declared that increases on rates 
will be unnecessary if the compy is a 
thorized to reduce operating expenses 
Not only can this be brought aout by 
elimination of the flat rate service, he 
said, but changes in mechanical apP@ 
ratus, which will affect the service 
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nickel-a-day telephones, also will give 
considerable relief. 

The income from nickel-a-day tele- 
phones hardly meets the cost to maintain 
them, he said. Of the 487,481 telephones 
in the Chicago exchange, 248,835 are in 
the nickel-a-day class. 

“These telephones undoubtedly cover 
the most extensive, best and cheapest tele- 
phone service in the world,’ Mr. Sunny 
stated. “On the testimony of experts, 
that service is being supplied at some 
loss, but its universality and value to the 
community is an important factor. We 
want to continue supplying it.” 

In explaining how the deficit came 
about, Mr. Sunny presented a number of 
figures dealing with the operations of the 
company. 

A bonus of $465,000 was paid employes 
in the spring of 1917 out of the accumu- 
lated surplus of the previous four years. 
In the middle of the year salaries were 
increased which, together with the in- 
creased cost of materials, wiped any sur- 
plus for the last half of the year and re- 
sulted in a deficit of $400,000, he ex- 
plained. 

He asserted that the falling off in rev- 
enues during the last half of 1917 is con- 
tinuing this year, while expenses are in- 
creasing. He called attention to a 10 
per cent increase in wages given recently 
to telephone operators, which amounted 
to $450,000, and added that other in- 
creases in payrolls in the next 60 days 
will call for an additional expenditure of 
$800,000, 

Under the 1913 ordinance, 1,600 lines 
are being charged $1 a day each, while 
the cost to maintain them is more than 
double the revenue derived, he said. He 
expressed his belief these subscribers 
would be willing to pay a fair price for 
that service. There are 8,282 lines being 
supplied unlimited service at a cost each 
of $125 a year, at a loss to the company 
ot from $25 to $400, dependent on the 
volume of traffic carried. 

: There are 9,100 single flat rate, and 
9,100 two-party flat rate residence tele- 
Phones at a cost of $72 and $56, re- 
spectively, per year. So-called neighbor- 
hood telephones number 13,000 and oper- 
ate on a flat basis. All result in an ex- 
tremely heavy loss to the company, Mr. 


Sunny declared. The 54,146 telephones 
in the flat rate class, or 11 per cent of the 
total, produce 17 per cent of the gross 
revenue, but create 35 per cent of the 
calls. 

“It has been repeatedly proved in the 
substitution of the measured service for 
the flat rate, that a great quantity of use- 
less and valueless traffic was eliminated,” 
he stated. “The subscribers of measured 
service have for years been carrying the 
burden of supplying flat rate service to a 
minority of the subscribers. Advantage 
should be taken of the immediate need 
for conservation of material and labor 
by abolition of flat rates in every form.” 


Activities of Indiana Committee 
During Past Year. 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion is now in a position to take up near- 
ly all new cases soon after they are filed. 
At least that is the gist of a statement 
issued recently -by the commission show- 
ing that 2,124 cases, a large number of 
them telephone cases, were disposed of in 
the year ending April 30, 1918. In the 
last three months the commission has 
passed on a large number of petitions that 


“were filed because of changes in produc- 


tion costs as a result of the war. 

When the commission was reorganized 
May 1, 1917, the formal dockets had 634 
open cases. For the year ending April 
30, 1918, the number of cases filed was 
384. This made a total of 1,518 cases 
pending during the year. Up to May 1 
only 76 cases were open, and a number of 
these will be disposed of soon. 

In addition to the formal docket cases 
already mentioned, 542 informal adjust- 
ment and 140 informal inspection cases 
were disposed of during the year. Alto- 
gether, 2,124 docketed cases have been 
disposed of in that length of time. 

The commission’s statement reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“Of the 76 cases now pending only 11 
were filed prior to May 1, 1917, and only 33 
were filed before January 1, 1918. The 
other 43 have been filed since January 1, 
1918. Cases filed in early April have been 
disposed of. As a result the commission 
is now in a position to handle today’s 
problems today. 
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“During the year the commission has 
entered new fields. It has assumed and 
laid the basis for the regulation of ware- 
houses. It conducted a state-wide coal in- 
vestigation that attracted national atten- 
tion. Until the federal food administra- 
tor was appointed in October, it handled 
the coal problems in Indiana. Until very 
recently, when the federal government 
took over the transportation of coal, the 
commission was in complete direction of 
coal transportation in Indiana, with a re- 
sult of 5,000,000 tons increase in produc- 
tion, a gain of 25 per cent in 1917 for In- 
diana, while the country showed a gain 
of only 8.3 per cent. 

“Working under the pressure of war 
conditions and the burden of cleaning up 
more than 600 old cases, the commission 
has made mistakes. Few petitions for re- 
hearing and an unprecedentedly low rec- 
ord of appeais to courts, however, indi- 
cate that substantial justice has been done. 
With a docket cleared of old matters, the 
commission will be able to act with great- 
er deliberation and even 
tiously. 


more expedi- 


“War prices for coal, labor, and mate- 
rials have made advances in rates neces- 
sary in many cases, but, as a rule, the bur- 
den ot increase has been kept off 
the lower paid masses of the people. 
At the same time public utilities 
have been kept in good _ operating 
condition. Blanket petitions to increase 
all electric light and power rates 
30 per cent, all gas rates 25 per cent, ac- 
companied by a reduction in heating units, 
and efforts on the part of telephone and 
other interests for similar blanket in- 
creases, indicate what would have hap- 
pened if there had been no regulatory 
body. 

“Among the plans for the year 1918-19 
is the development of a public utility li- 
brary and reference bureau that will be 
available to the people of the state and 
enable cities better to prepare for pre- 
sentation of their side of public utility 
matters. It will be open likewise to at- 
torneys and representatives of public util- 
ities. 

“During the year the commission hopes 
to do much constructive work, especially 
in adopting standards for public utility 
service. The commission’s policy of ‘let 
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Decrease your operating and maintenance costs by 
increasing your subscribers, and thereby your in- 
come, is not a paradox. 


It is being accomplished every year by progressive 
companies which have cut over their systems from 
the manual operation to the modern, efficient 
Automatic method. 


With the rising cost of labor, the shortage ot girls 
and the large turnover in your operating force, the 
Automatic is the only solution to your problems. 


Our records show many companies which reduced 
their operating costs 40% to 60% during the first 
year of Automatic operation, although their number 
of subscribers increased 50% to 100%, and the aver- 
age wage per employe went up 25%. 


Higher rates for the manual service usually meets 
with opposition from subscribers and a loss in the 
number of stations in service, while higher rates for 
efficient Automatic service is accompanied by a 
growth of subscribers, increased revenue, satisfied 
patrons and a reduction of operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 
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The Automatic is made—not paid—to do its 
work—for the Automatic needs no operators 
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The Automatic eliminates operators and wipes out 
the cost of training girls to be competent operators. 


With the girl-less exchange you are never face to 
face with the alternative of granting higher wages 
or experiencing a “walk-out.” What would a 10% 
increase in operators’ salary do to your profits? 


Subscribers prefer the Automatic. It gives them 
what they pay for—Real Service. Not errors and 
confusion, wrong numbers and long waits. 


The subscriber’s equipment is practically “fool- 


proof,” which reduces maintenance to a minimum. 


The Automatic is flexible. Compare the cost of addi- 
tions to your manual board with additions to an 
Automatic system. 


Automatic central exchange equipment is sim- 
ple in operation and readily understood and 
maintained by the average telephone man. No 
high salaried‘experts aré required .to care for Auto- 
matic equipment. 


The Automatic insures stable and steady earn- 
ings—no violent fluctuations in labor costs 
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the daylight in’ will be carried still fur- 
ther by perfecting the system introduced 
last May of giving notice to the public 
and to all concerned in matters presented. 

“The commission and its staff have 
kept out of politics, and will stay out of 
politics. It will insist on the elimination 
of public utilities from politics and 
against their being made the football of 
politics.” 


Public Utilities Commission vs. 
Home Rule in Ohio. 

In view of the differences of opinion 
of members of the Ohio Supreme Court 
in the Cleveland Telephone Co. rate case, 
which the court has ordered the Cuyahoga 
county common pleas court to try, there 
is considerable speculation among attor- 
neys and public officials over the ques- 
tion of whether the public utilities com- 
mission or council of a home-rule city 
has power over rates in such a city. 

The city of Cleveland started an in- 
junction suit to prevent the company 
from putting into effect a schedule of in- 
creased rates which it had filed with 
the utilities commission. The company 
asked the supreme court for 4 writ of 
prohibition to prevent the common pleas 
court from hearing the case, contending 
the utilities commission alone should pass 
on the rate question. 

The supreme court refused to grant 
the writ, which means that the lower 
court will hear the case. In an opinion, 
Judge Wanamaker of the high court, con- 
tends the supreme court should have set- 
tled the whole controversy .at this time 
and settled it in favor of the city. 

Judge Jones, another member of the 
court, holds the case should have been 
settled at this time, but that it should 
have been in favor of the utilities com- 
mission. He holds Cleveland exceeded 
the grant of home rule constitutional 
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amendment by writing a utilities regula- 
tory provision into its charter. 

From all indications, the case will be 
bitterly contested and will be pushed 
through to the supreme court. 





Commission Upheld by Supreme 
Court in Lima Rate Case. 

The Ohio Supreme Court, on April 30, 
handed down a decision in which it up- 
held the ruling of the public utilities 
commission in the Lima rate case. In 
this case appeal was taken by the Lima 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lima, 
Ohio, from the commission’s order of 
March 9, 1917, revising telephone rates in 
Lima, on the ground that the state had 
ignored the book value of the plant in 
fixing the value of property for rate- 
making purposes. The company held 
the property to be worth $899,170, while 
the commission placed the value at $677,- 
223. 

The court held that the commission had 
acted properly in the fixing of the de- 
preciation of the property and in exclud- 
ing certain items from the capital ac- 
count. It was observed by the court that 
there was much confusion as to the 
terminology of “value” and “good will” 
and definitions were outlined for them. 
The decision makes the order effective 
as of the date of its issue. 


May Test Right of Patron to 
Route His Toll Messages. 


The Nebraska Telephone Co. has noti- 
fied the state railway commission that it 
desires to bring its heavy legal guns into 
a current discussion over the application 
of the state law which permits a person 
availing himself of long distance service 
to make a choice of the routes over which 
his message shall go to its destination. 

The Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Dodge 
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county, maintains a number of exchanges 
at half a dozen small interior towns in 
Dodge county, the market center of which 
is Fremont, where the Nebraska company 
has the only exchange. The Bell main- 
tains toll lines that reach all but one of 
these other exchange switchboards. At 
one time the companies had an arrange- 
ment by which free service was given 
subscribers of the Farmers’ company to 
Fremont, but because of the overloading 
this occasioned, a 10-cent rate was estab- 


lished. 


The ingenious farmers who patronize 
the rural lines company have figured out 
various ways of making calls to Fremont 
that give them toll connections by that 
route which cost them less than half what 
they would have to pay if they used the 
Bell toll lines on their home exchange 
direct to the point of destination for their 
messages. 

As a result the Bell has refused to per- 
mit them the freedom of routing their 
messages as they choose, and the matter 
was brought to the attention of the com- 
mission. The matter was set for a hear- 
ing on May 10, but the Nebraska com- 
pany secured a continuance until later in 
the month, when its attorneys desire to 
present the proposition that they cannot 
be forced to consent to allowing a tele- 
phone user to route his toll messages 
when such results in the destruction of 
the toll service of the company. It was 
hinted that a court decision on the legal 
proposition involved would be sought if 
the commission upheld that part of the 
law. 





Dismissal of Suit Before Michigan 
Supreme Court Asked. 

The Union Telephone Co., of Owosso, 
co-defendant with the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., recently filed answer with 
County Clerk Charles Stacey to the dec- 
laration of the Valley Home Telephone 
Co. of Saginaw, filed April 4, when an 
injunction was asked to restrain property 
transfers and proposed agreements be- 
tween the two defendants. 

It is the contention of the Valley com- 
pany that materialization of the plans of 
the defendants would cost the plaintiff 
large sums of money in business lost and 
would be in direct violation of a previous 
agreement between the Valley and Union 
companies whereby an interchange of 
service is arranged. The proposed ar- 
rangement between the Michigan State 


and Union lines provides an exchange of 
service between those two organizations 
and the Valley believes that it would 


thus lose much business. To prevent this 
from happening it appealed to the circuit 
court. 

The Union company, now answering, 
declares that the proper place for settle- 
ment of the differences in the case 15 be- 
fore the Michigan Railroad Commission, 
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and therefore, upon the contention that it 
would be deprived of its just rights if 
the hearing were had in circuit court, 
makes motion that the suit be dismissed. 





Removal Charge of $2 Fixed by 
Nebraska Commission. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has granted permission to the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to estab- 
lish a $2 installation and removal charge 
on all of its 99 exchanges. The commis- 
sion went very thoroughly into the matter 
of a proper charge some time ago upon 
application of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co., and decided that $2 is a proper 
charge. 

The order provides that where a tele- 
phone is retained for a year the installa- 
tion charge shall be refunded, and also 
that the rate carries the right for one re- 
moval during a year. The commission 
desires to discourage frequent removal. 

The company had in force a contract 
that provided for a year’s service, with a 
proviso that if discontinued before the 
end of the year one-half of the sum re- 
maining due should be paid. The com- 
mission held this would frequently result 
in unfairness, and substituted the $2 
charge therefor on all exchanges of the 
company. 


Big Dividend Permitted—Patrons 
Own Equipment. 

The Glenwood Telephone Co. has been 
permitted by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission to allow the Bladen ex- 
change, one of 12 composing the company, 
to pay a semi-annual dividend July 1 of 
$2.50 on every $40 share of stock. This is 
equivalent to 12% per cent yearly divi- 
dend. This permission was granted, how- 
ever, only because the stockholders are 
the owners of their stub lines and instru- 
ments and also maintain them. This is a 
condition of ownership that is not to the 
iiking of the commission, but it has not 
seen fit to insist upon its being changed. 

In order to protect the public from pay- 
ing more than what the commission deems 
a reasonable rate, its order provides that 
nowhere shall this exceed 7 per cent of 
the sums actually invested in the plant 
plus 7 per cent upon the investment each 
individual has made in his stub lines and 
telephones, in addition to maintenance. 
The order also requires the exchange to 
set up as a depreciation reserve 1% per 
cent of the cost of its plant. 

The commission has just concluded a 
long ‘correspondence with this company 
over a matter in which the sum of one 
nickel and a principle was involved. The 
company had made a rule prescribing 
penalties for non-payment of rentals by 
certain dates, a nickel being the first on 
the list. When it tried to collect a five- 
cent penalty from a renter named Koons 
he refused to pay on the ground that it 
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had no right to charge any more than 
the contract price. The company threat- 
ened to cut off his service. 

He wrote the commission and as its 
records did not disclose that the company 
had ever been given authority to assess 
any penalties, the company was warned 
that it must continue service to him. 
Whereupon the company wrote back that 
it would give the man free service if the 
commission ruled that way. The commis- 
sion responded that it was not permitted to 
give free service either, and that the com- 
pany had its remedy to require renters to 
live up to penalties, but that until it se 
cured permission to levy a nickel penalty 
it could not charge or enforce collection. 
The company has written back that it will 
follow the commission’s advice and make 
Mr. Koons pay the bill, with the nickel 
deducted. 





Service Inadequate Due to Lack of 
Uniformity in Equipment. 

Increases in rates and permission to in- 
stall company-owned telephones instead 
of telephones owned by subscribers to 
the company’s service, were granted by 
the West Virginia Public Service Com- 
mission to the Limestone Telephone Co., 
operating at Lewisburg, W. Va. The 
service was found to be inadequate be- 
cause of the lack of uniformity in equip- 
ment. 

The following rates were allowed: 

Business telephone, private grounded 
lines, $30 a year; business or profes- 
sional telephone, duplex grounded line, 
$24 a year; residence telephone on 
grounded line, $18; business or profes- 
sional telephone on duplex metallic cir- 
cuit, $30. 


Telephone Removed Because of 
Abusive Language, Restored. 


The telephone case in which Dr. W. S. 
Lessenger, of Mt. Pleasant, lowa, was 
bringing action for a temporary injunc- 
tion to compel the telephone company to 
restore his telephone came to a sudden 
end in the district court at Mt. Pleasant 
on April 30, when J. C. McCoid, attorney 
for the Mt, Pleasant Telephone Co., filed 
an answer in which the company agreed 
to restore the telephone May 1, provided 
that Dr. Lessenger live up to the rules of 
the company. 

Dr. Lessenger’s telephone was removed 
last fall on account of his using abusive 
language to the company’s operators. 
Dakota Central Applies for Fran- 

chise in Mitchell, S. D. 


The Dakota Central: Telephone Co., of 
Aberdeen, S. D., has notified the city of 
Mitchell, through a special committee of 
the chamber of commerce, that it wishes 
a franchise to conduct a local exchange 
in the city and will continue existing rates 


27 
for five years, providing the state railroad 
commission does not order a general ad- 
vance in rates. 

The telephone company was recently 
the defendant in a suit brought by the 
city of Mitchell, which claimed that the 
telephone company had no right to operate 
a local exchange under its long distance 
franchise. The United States 
court sustained the city in its 
tion, in a recent decision. 


supreme 
conten- 


Authority of the Public Utilities 
Commission. 


The public utilities commission is not 
authorized to issue an order requiring 
a company to cease the operation of its 
plant for the furnishing of telephone 
service or to compel such company to 
apply for the certificate contemplated by 
the provisions of Section 614-52, General 
Code.—Sylvania Home Telephone Co. vs. 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio; 
Supreme Court of Ohio; 119 Northeast- 
ern, 205. 


Rule Forbidding Use of Obscene 
Language Held Legal. 


A telephone company may make the 
furnishing of its service conditional upon 
an agreement by an applicant that he 
will not use obscene language over the 
telephone, and will cbserve other reason- 
able rules and regulations that it may 
have adopted.—Bond vs. Starkey; Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky; 201 Southwest- 
ern, 461. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

April 30: Application filed by the 
Valley Telephone Co., operating a sys- 
tem of rural telephone lines, 18 of which 
connect the municipal boundaries of Holt- 
ville, Imperial county, and five at Braw- 
ley, where a central exchange is located, 
for a readjustment of its rates, saying 
that the present charges do not pay op- 
erating expenses. 

The company asks for a uniform rate 
for all patrons, both stockholders and 
non-stockholders, and wants a discount of 
25 cents a month included for prompt 
payment of bills. 

May 2: Application filed by the San 
Diego Home Telephone Co., T. A. 
Thompson, the Title Insurance & Trust 
Co., and the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority for the Pacific 
company to buy the property and fran- 
chises of the San Diego company. 

ILLINOIS. 


May 1: On March 6, 1918, the com- 
mission authorized the Coon Brothers 
Telephone Co., of Rantoul, to sell its 
telephone property to the Saybrook Tele- 
phone Co., the transaction to be con- 
summated within 60 days from the date 
of the order. By this supplementary order 
the time for compliance is extended to 90 
days from the date of the order. No. 
7411-7412. 

May 1: The Litchfield Telephone Co., 
of Litchfield, is authorized to change cer- 
tain classifications by discontinuing its 
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classification of “Two-party line tele- 
phones, $1.25 per month” and substituting 
therefor the classification “Four-party 
line residence telephones, $1.25 per 
month,” with a discount of 25 cents per 
month when payment is made before the 
15th day of the current month. This 
change is temporary and made necessary 
by the fact that the present facilities of 
the company are operating to their ca- 
pacity. By putting four parties on each 
line instead of two a larger service can 
be furnished until such time as the com- 
pany shall rebuild its entire system. No. 
7917. 

May 1: The Tamaroa Telephone Co. is 
authorized to advance its rates on busi- 
ness telephones from $24 to $30 per year. 
This increase is for the purpose of allow- 
ing the company to provide a deprecia- 
tion fund and paying a reasonable return 
upon the investment. The company is 
also ordered to consolidate its city and 
rural properties. No. 7489. 

May 1: Commission approved con- 
tract between the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the Douglas Telephone Co. 
which provides for the connection of the 
toll lines of the Central Union company 
with the telephone system of the Douglas 
Telephone Co. at Sidney. Homer, Tuscola 
and a point two and one-half miles north 
of Hammond, for the handling of toll 
business. No. 8004. 

May 1: The Ashmore Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. is authorized to sell to the 
Coles County Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for the sum of $2,740.60 all of its tele- 
phone property located in the village of 
Ashmore, IIl., and vicinity, except real 
estate and except also the cable and 
messenger installed since December 1, 
1917. 

By order No. 5373 the commission 
found that the Ashmore Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. had allowed its telephone sys- 
tem to run down and the service to be- 
come unreliable and ordered it to improve 
its service. This the Ashmore company 
failed to do. The commission then in its 
order No. 7280 granted the Coles County 
company a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate in that territory. The 
present order is for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Coles County company to pur- 
chase the property heretofore used by the 
Ashmore company and which can be used 
by the Coles County company. No. 7949. 

May 1: In the case of Rubenstein vs. 
Dixon Home Telephone Co.,. complaint 
was filed against the Dixon company al- 
leging that he had sold out his junk busi- 
ness to another and opened up a junk 
yard at another address in Dixon, IIl.; 
that the telephone company had refused 
to give him his same telephone number in 
the directory but was insisting upon giv- 
ing that number of the person who had 
purchased his place of business. The 
matter was settled by the interested 
parties agreeing that neither’ Rubenstein 
nor his purchaser be given the number, 
and the case was dismissed. No. 7853. 

May 1: The Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Association, of Grayville, pur- 
chased the telephone system of the Cum- 
berland County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and proceeded to operate the system 


without the certificate of convenience and. 
This order grants a certificate’ 


necessity. 
of convenience and necessity to the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Association to op- 
erate the system so purchased in 1914. 
The commission also approves the issue 
of $6,000 capital stock of the company 
to replace stock issued in 1914 without the 
commission’s authority. No. 7837-7855. 
May 1: The Jasper County Mutual 
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Telephone Co. is authorized to issue its 
promissory note in the amount of $2,750, 
to take the place of a similar note issued 
November 19, 1917, without the consent 
of the commission, the note to mature 
October 19, 1918, with 7 per cent interest. 
The outstanding note is to be cancelled. 
No. 7897. 

May 1: On March 20, 1915, the com- 
mission entered an order authorizing a 
physical connection between the Inter- 
township Telephone Co. and the DeKalb 
County Telephone Co. The connection 
has never been made, as the Intertown- 
ship company would not agree to the 
terms fixed by the commission, and now 
asks the commission to change the terms 
regulating interchange of service. This 
the commission refuses to do, stating that 
the connection should be made on the 
original terms. No. 2678. 

May 1: The Farmers Fountain Tele- 
phone Co. is authorized to cancel notes 
in the aggregate amount of $6,155 which 
notes were issued in June, September and 
December, 1917, without the consent of 
the commission, and for purposes not in- 
cluded in those mentioned in the utilities 
law for which notes may be issued. Ne. 
7856. 

May 1: The commission authorized 
the receivers of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. to connect its toll lines to the 
telephone system of the Blue Mound 
Telephone Co., at Blue Mound, for the 
handling of toll business. No. 7957. 

May 1: The Central Union Telephone 
Co. is authorized to connect its toll lines 
to the telephone system of the Moweaqua 
Telephone Co. at Moweaqua, IIl., for the 
handling of toll business. No. 7958. 

May 1: The Central Union Telephone 
Co. is authorized to sell to the Blue 
Mound Telephone Co., for the considera- 
tion of $100, about five miles of its toll 
line between Decatur and Blue Mound. 
The Blue Mound Telephone Co. agrees to 
pay the regular contract rental for space 
occupied on the toll pole line of the Cen- 
tral Union company, which carries the 
circuit purchased. . No. 7956. 

May 1: The Central Union Telephone 
Co. is authorized to sell to the Moweaqua 
Telephone Co., for the consideration of 
$100, about five miles of its toll line be- 
tween Decatur and Moweaqua. The 
Moweaqua Telephone Co. agrees to pay 
the regular contract rental for space oc- 
cupied on the toll pole line of the Central 
Union company, which carries the circuit 
purchased. No. 7959. 


May 1: The Grafton Telephone Co. is 
authorized to issue its promissory note in 
amount of $3,900, dated April 1, 1917, 
and maturing April 1, 1920, with 6 per 
cent interest, to renew a similar note 
dated April 1, 1917, issued without author- 
ity from the commission. The present 
note is to be secured by chattel mortgage 
on its property. No. 7830. 

May 1:. The Cass County Telephone 
Co., of Chandlerville, Ill., is authorized to 
increase its rates on all classes of service. 
The rate on business one-party telephones 
is increased from $12 to $21 per year. 
Other rates increased in proportion. The 
commission finds the fair value of the 
company’s property to be $13,250. With 
the old rates the company was operating 
at a loss of $133 per year. With the 
new rate it will have a net income of 


$795, which will pay a rate return of 6. 


per cent on the value of the property. 
No. 7797. 

May 1: The Savanna Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. is authorized to sell to the Car- 
roll County Independent Telephone Co. all 
of its telephone property in the city of 


‘holders. 
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Savanna and vicinity, including materials, 
supplies, rights, contracts and franchises, 
for the sum of $19,800, to be paid by 
capital stock of the Carroll County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. at par. The pur- 
chaser is to consolidate and physically 
merge the two exchange plants now in the 
city of Savanna. The Carroll County In- 
dependent Telephone Co. is authorized to 
issue its capital stock in the amount of 
$19,800 to be used in this purchase. No. 
7761. 

May 14: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Seaton Telephone Ex- 
change for authority to increase its rates 
at Seaton and vicinity. Petition of sub- 
scribers for continuous 24-hour service, 
including Sundays, gives consent to in- 
crease in rates. No. 7966. 

May 14: Rehearing at Springfield on 
the petition of the Illinois Independent 
Telephone Association (representing 58 
companies operating in the state) for an 
order authorizing the companies joining 
in this petition to increase its telephone 
rates 25 cents per month with the pro- 
vision that this increase is to be given as 
a rebate to subscribers who pay their 
rentals by the 15th of the current month. 
No. 7337. 

May 14: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Lomax Telephone Co. 
for authority to change its telephone rates 
in the village of Lomax. No. 7918. 

May 15: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the petition of the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Co. for permission to 
disconnect its toll line from Macomb, 
now connected with the Macomb Tele- 
phone Co., from the exchange in Col- 
chester and from the Farmers Switch- 
board Co., at Plymouth, also from cer- 
tain lines in the village of Augusta, unless 
satisfactory arrangements can be made 
also to disconnect two or three rural lines 
from switchboard at Plymouth, etc. No. 
8001. 

May 15: Hearing ‘at Springfield on 
the application of the Farina Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of $7,000 of its capital stock. No. 
8056. 

May 15: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Pocahontas Telephone 
Co. for permission to isste $400 of its 
notes. No. 8070. 

May 15: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Douglas Telephone Co. 
for authority to execute its promissory 
note in the amount of $1,000. No. 7896. 

May 16: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed increase in tele- 
phone rates in Henry and vicinity by the 
Henry Telephone Co. No. 8086. 

May 16: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed increase in tele- 
phone rates in Sparland and vicinity by 
the Sparland Telephone Co. No. 8087 

INDIANA. 

May: New Rules filed by the Sey- 
mour Mutual Telephone Co. approved. 
Under the new rules a charge of $2.50 
is permitted for the installation of a 
telephone and bills become delinquent 
after the 20th of the month instead of the 
25th of the month. 

May 2: The commission granted the 
petition of the Mohawk (Ind.) Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates to non-stock- 
The new schedule includes a 
rate of $5 per year to non-stockholders 
and $3.50 to stockholders. A rental fee 


' of 50 cents will be allowed to stockholders 


who are charged with maintaining their 
instrument. 
April 29: Increase in rates at Peru, 


Ind., asked by the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. Increases are asked from the 


rs 
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present business rates of $3 a month and 
residence rates of $1.50 a month to $3.50 
and $2, respectively. 

May 16: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
the petition of the North Vernon & Ver- 
non Telephone Co., of North Vernon, 
for permission to change its rate 
schedule. 

May 16: Hearing on petition filed May 
3 by the Corunna Telephone Co. asking 
for authority to sell a part of its property 
to the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Telephone, Telegraph & Cable 
Co., of La Grange. 

May 17: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
the petition of the Vigo Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Libertyville, Ind., for authority to 
increase rates. 

May 24: Hearing on the petition of the 
city of Lafayette for physical connection 
between the lines of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. for interchange of toll service. 

LouISIANA. 

May 2: Application filed by the South- 
ern Telephone Co., of Kinder, for permis- 
sion to increase rates. 

MICHIGAN. 

May: Application filed by the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. and the Valley 
Home Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase their rates in Saginaw 20 per 
cent, effective July 1. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 21: Hearing at Granite Falls on 
the application of the Granite Falls Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural telephone rates. 

May 22: Hearing at Chandler in the 
matter of the petition of John Sankey et 
al. for the establishment of a physical 
connection which existed between the 
telephone lines of the Woodgate Tele- 
phone System and the Edgerton Tele- 
phone Co., at Chandler. 


Missouri. 

May 3: Application filed by the Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase its rates at Union and Beaufort, 
Mo. 

May 138: Hearing at Jefferson City on 
the application of the following telephone 
companies for authority to increase rates: 
The Commercial Telephone Co. at Wash- 
ington, Union, Mehleville and Beaufort; 


the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. at , 


Lancaster; the Buffum Telephone Co. at 
Clarksville; the Cass County Telephone 
Co. at Pleasant Hill, and the Osceola 
Telephone Co. at Osceola and Lowery 
City. 

May 14: Hearing at Monroe City in 
the case of the Farmers & Merchants 
Telephone Co., of Monroe City, vs. the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., in 
which physical connection with the Bell 
company is sought. 

May 14: Rehearing in the case of 
Albert Miller, of the Festus (Mo.) Tele- 
phone Co., et al. vs. Kinloch Telephone 
( for physical connection. 


: NEBRASKA. 

May 9: Application of Lincoln Tele- 

one & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
tablish $2 installation and removal 
‘arge on all exchanges, granted with 
rovision that it be absorbed during year’s 
rvice charges. 

May 9: Complaint of D. B. Marcellus 

al. against Nebraska Telephone Co., 
tuat it refused to continue service at Dus- 
ton, satisfied and dismissed. 

May 9: Application of Monroe Tele- 
‘ione Co. for permission to establish a 
rate for private line service to patrons 
just outside municipal area; company de- 
sired to make a charge of $2 a month to 
serve farmers and ranchmen living close 
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to various towns served and who were 
willing to pay this business rate because 
of business in which engaged. The party 
line rate these patrons have been naying 
was $1 a month. The request covered 
areas ranging from one-half a mile to 
four miles. The commission declined to 
approve the proposed rate, and suggested 
that the service be placed on a mileage 
basis. The company dropped the matter 
because it was believed the service would 
not be desired at the figures suggested, 
running too high for satisfaction. 

May 9: Complaint of East Crete 
Farmers Telephone Co. against Crete 
Telephone Co., alleging unsatisfactory 
form of farm line switching contract, sat- 
isfied and dismissed. 

May 9: Complaint of J. M. Wells, al- 
leging that adequate service was not being 
furnished him at Orleans by Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co., satisfied and 
dismissed. 

May 10: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to establish optional $18 a year rate for 
ten parties or less on metallic equipped 
farm lines or $15 a year limited service, 
grounded, granted. Present rate is $12, 
with no limit on numbers on line. Order 
requires setting aside as surplus for 
future distribution of all returns above 
7 per cent on investment. 

May 10: The commission granted the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for elimination of farm 
line schedules on exchanges at Havelock 
and College View, on showing that serv- 
ice previously given therefrom is being 
cared for at other exchanges, and also 


at Superior where none is given or 
wanted. . 
May 10: Complaint of E. F. Coday, 


of Sargent, alleging poor service and use 
of duplicate lines by the Crownover Tele- 
phone Co., satisfied and dismissed. 

May 10: Application of Glenwood 
Telephone Co. for authorization of pay- 
ment on July 1 of dividend of $2.50 on 
each $40 share of stock held in Bladen 
exchange, granted. Company ordered to 
set up 1% per cent depreciation reserve 
and limit all dividends to 7 per cent on 
plant investment of company plus 7 per 
cent on value of property furnished by 
each stockholder for his personal use. 

May 10: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
establish an optional ten-party (or less) 
farm rate of $18 a year on Edgar ex- 
change, granted. Present rate is $12, un- 
limited. 


May 10: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
eliminate obsolete rates covering farm 
line service of over ten parties, granted. 

May 10: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
establish one and two-party residence 
rates of $1.50 and $1.25 a month, respec- 
tively, on Polk exchange, granted. When 
the company purchased the property, only 
four-party residence service was being 
granted, and authority asked was for 
change in rates already made. 


May 10: Application of various farm 
line companies to require Bloomington 
Telephone Co. to restore free service to 
Kensington, Kans. Investigation dis- 
closed that such service had formerly 
been given without any authority, but 
that companies at Bloomington and Ken- 
sington had eliminated it and put in a 30- 
cent toll charge. The commission denied 
the application for free service and ap- 
proved the toll service and rate. 

May 10: Complaint of Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co., of Dodge county, against Ne- 
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braska Telephone Co., alleging refusal to 
route telephone calls over complainant’s 
line by way of Webster, resulting in toll 
fee going to defendant, continued for one 
week, 

_May 17: Hearing on complaint of 
Commercial Club, of Hampton, against 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Hamilton County Telephone Co., asking 
for consolidation of exchanges. 

_May 22: Hearing on application of 
citizens desiring consolidation of service 
of the Farmers’ Independent Telephone 
Co. and the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Red Cloud. 

New York. 

May 1: New rate schedule filed by the 
New York Telephone Co. affecting the 
Lackawanna central office district. The 
changes proposed are: 

The Lackawanna central office district, 
including Blasdell and Roland, has been 
discontinued, and added to the Buffalo 
district. Subscribers in these three places 
will have to pay for general service the 
new rates applying in the Buffalo district. 
The rates are higher than the general 
rates now applicable in the Lackawanna 
district. 

May 2: New schedule of rates filed 
by the New York Telephone Co. for its 
Bath and Avoca offices. The principal 
changes are: Advance of two-party lines 
to $30 a year; rural line business rate in- 
creased to $24; discount of $3 on rural 
line residence service is discontinued. 

May 2: New rate schedule filed by the 
New York Telephone Co., affecting a few 
localities in nearly every county except 


New York City. 
OniIo. 


April 30: New rate schedule filed by 
the Central Union Telephone Co., effec- 
tive June 1, to apply to Toledo sub- 
scribers. It provides for an increase from 
$1.50 to $2 a month on residence two- 
party lines and from $2.25 to $3 on resi- 
dence individual lines. The cost of busi- 
ness telephones remains unchanged. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May 2: Application filed by the Okla- 
homa Independent Telenhone Association 
for a general increase in telephone rates 
by its 67 member companies. An increase 
of 50 cents per station is asked on busi- 
ness telephones, 25 cents for residence 
telephones and rural service, and an in- 
crease to a minimum rate of 40 cents for 
rural line switching. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

May 2: New schedule of rates filed by 
the Saxonburg Telephone Co., which pro- 
vides for increases in business and resi- 


dence service in Saxonburg, Butler 
county. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
May 3: The commission authorized 


the Limestone Telephone Co., of Lewis- 
burg, to increase its rates and to install 
company-owned telephones in place of in- 
struments owned by subscribers. 

May 4: Application filed by the Silver 
Hill Telephone Co., operating in Wetzel 
and Marshall counties, for permission to 
increase its rental rates from $6 to $8 
annually, and toll charges from 5 cents, 10 
cents, and 15 cents to 10 cents, 15 cents 
and 25 cents. 

May 5: Authority asked by the Flem- 
ington (W. Va.) Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates as follows: 
Individual line business telephones, from 
$25 to $36 per year; two-party line busi- 
ness, from .$20 to $30; four-party line 
business, from $15 to $24; individual line 
residence, from $20 to $25: two-party 
line residence, from $15 to $20, and four- 
party line residence, from $12 to $15. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


968. When is relay 2 (Fig. 274) oper- 
ated? What are the functions of relay 2? 
What causes the display of lamp 14? 
What do the two lamps, 14 and 15, indi- 
cate to the incoming trunk operator pro- 
vided the called subscriber has not yet 
answered ? 

969. When is lamp 15 displayed? 

970. Describe the result of the removal 
of the receiver from the telephone hook 
at the called local station? When is re- 
lay 4 (Fig. 274) operated? Why is the 
locking of relay 4 an illustration of “mar- 
ginal operation” ? 

971. How is the disconnect signal 
given to the incoming trunk operator 
(Fig. 274) ? How is the disconnect signal 
given to the A operator in the originating 
office? Is it important that a trunk cir- 
cuit be relieved just as soon as possible? 


CHAPTER XXIX. Inter-Office 
Trunking (Continued). 


972. Transmission conditions of the 
simplex trunk circuit—When the orig- 
inating operator has removed the calling 
plug from the trunk jack, 11, and the in- 
coming trunk operator has removed the 
trunk plug, 12, from the multiple jack of 
the called line, it is obvious that all the 
equipment will be restored to normal in 
readiness for the next call. 

The operation of the trunk equipment 
required in this arrangement is very posi- 
tive and satisfactory. The signaling cir- 
cuit is, it is true, completed through the 
earth from one office to the other. In 
certain conditions, this feature may re. 
quire that the impressed voltage used to 
supply the signal operating current over 
the simplexed trunk be increased to com- 
pensate for a constant or variable differ- 
ence in earth potential between the two 
office ground connections. It is to be 
noted, however, that any such abnormal 
battery voltage and, in fact, all ground 
circuit currents, are removed from the 
trunk during conversation. The arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as it is a simplex arrange- 
ment, requires the installation of a re- 
peating coil at each terminal of the trunk 
circuit. In other words, this type of 
trunk circuit imposes the transmission 
loss due to two repeating coils while the 
trunk circuits previously shown (Figs. 271 


and 272) require only one. It is for this 
reason that where this trunk is used, only 
the most efficient repeating coils are per- 
missible. The use of any but the most 
efficient repeating coils will involve too 
great a transmission loss between of- 
fices. 

973. Automatic ringing arrangement. 
—The circuit arrangement shown in Fig. 
274 comprises several relays that are not 
required in the signaling operations in- 
cidental to the completion of a ca!l. When 
the insertion of the trunk plug into the 
multiple jack of the called line energizes 
the sleeve relay, 2, relay 5 is energized by 


must remain in the operated condition as 
long as the connection is complete at the 
originating office and the called subscriber 
has not answered, completes the circuit 
from the ringing generator current com- 
mon wire (represented by the positive 
and negative sign at the left-hand lever 
spring of relay 1 to the upper normally- 
open contact of the tip side lever spring 
of relay 6.) 

Whenever the interrupter 16 completes 
the circuit in which it is included, relay 6 
will connect the tip side of the trunk and, 
therefore, the tip side of the called line 
circuit, to the source of ringing current. 
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Fig. 274. Simplex Type Trunk Circuit. 


the flow of current over a circuit traceable 
as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent flows through the normally-open con- 
tact of relay 2 (now closed), the nor- 
mally-closed contact of relay 4, the wind- 
ing of relay 5, and the common battery. 

When relay 5, operated as a result of 
the operation of relay 2, completes a cir- 
cuit from the grounded or positive ter- 
minal of the battery, through the winding 
of ringing relay 6, the normally-open con- 
tact of relay 5 (now closed), the slow in- 
terrupter 16, and the common battery, it 
causes the intermittent energization and 
de-energization of the ringing relay, 6. 
In other words, after relay 5 has been op- 
erated, relay 6 is operated whenever the 
circuit is complete through the 
rupter, 16, and is released whenever the 


circuit is open through the interrupter, 16. 


Now the operation of relay 1, which 
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inter- 


At the same time, relay 6 wili connect the 
sleeve side of the trunk, and therefore the 
sleeve side of the called line by means 
of its sleeve armature spring, to earth 
through the common battery, 17. 

The earth connection for calling is ob- 
tained through the common battery in or- 
der that the flow of current through the 
cut-off relay of the called line may be 
maintained while actual ringing is being 
done. That is to say, the non-grounded 
terminal of the common battery is in 
connection with the sleeve side of tht 
local called line through the sleeve of 
the trunk plug while ringing current is 
being sent over the tip of the line to the 
called local station as well as when the 
ringing current is interrupted. 


974. Suspension of intermittent ring- 
ing when called subscriber . answers.— 
When the called telephone answer and 
the resulting flow of current out over 
the called line circuit ind throug the 
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winding of relay 3 energizes relay 3, the 
energizing circuit for relay 5 is inter- 
rupted and relay 5 is permanently re- 
leased (until another call is to be com- 
pleted). 

When the armature of relay 5 is re- 
leased, the interrupted battery circuit 
through relay 6 is discontinued. With 
the release of relay 6 the tip of the trunk 
is disconnected from the supply of ring- 
ing current and the sleeve is connected to 
the battery through the winding of relay 
2. The called subscriber, therefore, by 
removing his receiver from the hook, has 
signalled the operator, and caused the 
ringing current to be entirely withdrawn. 

975. Automatic ringing and machine 
ringing.—The operation of the trunk cir- 
cuit shown in Fig. 274, insofar as it is re- 
lated to sending out ringing current to 
operate the bell of the called telephone, 
is a very good illustration of what has 
been called “machine ringing.” In con- 
tradistinction to this type of mechan- 
ically-controlled ringing arrangement as 
distinguished from manually-operated 
ringing equipment, there is another plan 
that may be called “automatic ringing” for 
lack of a better term. 

It is to be noted that in the circuit ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 274, the ringing 
period, during which ringing current will 
continue to pass out over the telephone 
circuit, is fixed by the characteristics of 
interrupter 16 and that the period must 
be completed regardless of whether the 
receiver has been removed or not. In 
other words, in the so-called “machine 
ringing” schemes the subscriber very soon 
learns to await the completion of the ring- 
ing period before removing the receiver 
from the hook of his telephone. 

Should the receiver be removed from 
the hook prior to the completion of the 
ringing period, the ringing current would 
flow through the winding of the receiver 
until the termination of the ringing pe- 
riod. Relay 3 could not be operated be- 
cause of the operation of relay 6 which 
would hold the trunk tip circuit in which 
relay 3 is included, open at its lever con- 
tract points. As a practical experience it 
has been found that the public, in answer- 
ing a call, very soon learns to await the 
completion of the ringing period before 


removing the telephone receiver from the 
hook. 


In “automatic ringing,” so-called, the 


ringing current is instantly removed from 
the line circuit when the telephone re- 
ceiver is raised from the hook. This is 
true even though the receiver may be re- 
moved in the middle of a ringing period. 
In such systems the public does not so 
thoroughly learn to await the termination 

the ringing period. Occasionally a 
tripping relay fails to act promptly, with 
the result that the answering subscriber 
has a very disagreeable experience. 


Both machine ringing and automatic 
ringing are of great interest in the vari- 


’ call from her mind. 
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ous automatic, semi-automatic, and semi- 
mechanical systems. It is for this reason 
that their mastery is worthy of special 
effort at this time. Later when the other 
features of these various types of switch- 
ing systems are under discussion, these 
schemes will be of great interest. 

976. Arrangement for manual ringing. 
—In Fig. 274, the key 13 is so arranged 
that it may be used for manual ringing. 
When the wire leading from the inter- 
rupter, 16, to the lever spring of relay 5, 
is removed, the right-hand spring com- 
bination of key 13 will perform the same 
function as the interrupter, 16, and the re- 
lay, 5. In other words, when the operator 
throws over key 13, a flow of current 
through the winding of relay 6 will occur 
and the called telephone will be signalled. 

When key 13 is restored to normal, re- 
lay 6 will be released and the ringing of 
the called telephone bell will be discon- 
tinued. It is obvious, therefore, that 
either key 13, or the interrupter, 16, in 
combination with relay 5, will control the 
ringing of the called telephone bell. 

977. Advantage of machine ringing. 
—It is obvious that the inclusion of “ma- 
chine ringing” in the incoming trunk cir- 
cuit will eliminate one of the duties that 
must otherwise be performed manually 
by the operator. The elimination of this 
duty relieves the operator and contributes 
to the expansion of the traffic load that 
may be carried. 

Without “machine ringing” the call 
must be closely supervised to make sure 
that the called subscriber is rung repeat- 
edly when he fails to respond to the first 
ring. This means that the operator is not 
finished with some trunked calls for a 
time after the connection is completed. 
With “machine ringing,” on the other 
hand, the incoming trunk operator com- 
pletes the connection and dismisses the 
Her full attention 
can then be directed to the work of dis- 
patching the incoming traffic. 

It is true that the connection must be 
removed as usual, but this portion of 
the work is left until the signals indi- 
cate clearly that the conversation is com- 
pleted. Machine ringing may, of course, 
be applied to the connecting cord circuits 
of an A position as well as to the incom- 
ing trunk. It would seem just as logical to 
provide for an increase in the permissible 
traffic load of the operator in one case as 
in the other. Improved systems almost 
universally include some form of “ma- 
chine ringing” or “automatic ringing” on 
the A positions for this reason. 

(To be continued.) 

Ban of Giving of Time by Oper- 
ators Revises Use of Watch. 
The cutting down of 250,000 calls per 

day by the new order of the Chicago 

Telephone Co. that the question “What 

time is it?” shall no longer be answered 

by the operators has resulted in a re- 
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vival of popularity for the old-fashioned 
family clock. Father now winds with 
reverence the clock which has been re- 
turned to the mantel. 

In the few days since that service was 
discontinued by the telephone company, 
watches big and watches small, every- 
thing in watches from the dollar time- 
piece to the finest wrist watch, has re- 
ceived a new and special attention on the 
part of women. It was women who were 
affected by the new order far more than 
men. 

Several of the leading jewelers in Chi- 
cago report that repair work on watches 
and clocks has increased greatly because 
of the telephone company’s ban on the 
furnishing of the time of day by the 
operator. 

The best solution to the oft-repeated 
question, “What time is it?” is found in 
the family clock kept in repair. The 
Chicago Telephone Co. found that the 
highest number of calls of this nature 
were made by school children, who, in- 
stead of aiming to get to school early 
wanted to figure out the last possible mo- 
ment they might play without being tardy. 

The remainder of the calls was cred- 
ited to those who just “forgot to wind 
the clock” or didn’t bother to have one 
around. The increase in the sale of 
alarm clocks and mantel clocks indicates 
there were many of the latter class. 


Movie Film Shows Telephone’s 
Importance in Modern Warfare. 
“The Whispering Wires of War’—a 

recent Pathe film production—shows the 

important work of the telephone in mod- 
ern warfare. Of all the subjects that 
have been chosen to represent the various 
phases of the war as it is carried on in 

1918, this of the telephone man is said to 

be the most interesting. 

“Our boys” are seen marching down a 
little village street in France and at work 
putting up temporary poles and lines, 
paying out wires, or, when near the firing 
line, testing for breaks in the wires and 
using their portable telephones, even in 
the face of German cannon. 

The public sees the work of the Sig- 
nal Corps, the power that co-ordinates the 
firing of the batteries, the making of 
charges and assaults, and movements of 
various kinds, dictated by the commander 
at his headquarters. 

There he sits, planning the next move 
to outwit Fritz. He moves some pins on 
a large war map, takes up the telephone, 
gives a command, and the wires of war 
get into action, transmitting his word to 
artillerymen, aero-squads, or 
trenches, as the case may be. 


front-line 


Exchange Has New Owner. 


W. H. Clark has sold the Winfield Tele- 
phone Co., of Winfield, Texas, to J. L. 
Page of that place. 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The page reproduced from the Safety 
First Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. 
contains instructions on “What to Do” 
in case of electric shocks or asphyxiation. 
These instructions as continued on the 
back of the sheet are: 

“No mechanical artificial resuscitating 
device should be used unless one operated 
by hand that has no suction effect on the 
lungs. 

Use the prone pressure method of arti- 
ficial respiration. Begin at once. 

Continue the artificial respiration. If 
necessary, continue two hours or longer 
without interruption until the natural 
breathing is restored. If natural breath- 
ing stops after being restored, use arti- 
ficial respiration again. 

Give him fresh air, but keep his body 
warm. 

Send for the nearest doctor as soon as 
the accident is discovered. ° 

2. Directions for Using the Prone 
Pressure Method. 

Quickly feel with your finger in the 
victim’s mouth and remove any foreign 
body—tobacco, false teeth, etc.—then be- 
gin artificial respiration at once. Do not 
stop to loosen the patient’s clothing— 
every moment’s delay is serious. 

Lay the subject on his belly, with arms 
extended as straight forward as possible, 
and with face to one side, so that the nose 
and mouth are free for breathing (See 
Fig. 1). Let an assistant draw forward 
the subject’s tongue. 

If possible, avoid so laying the subject 
that any injured places are pressed upon. 

Do not permit bystanders to crowd 
about and shut off fresh air. 

Kneel, straddling the subject’s thighs 
and facing his head; rest the palms of 
your hands on the loins (on the muscles 
of the small of the back) with thumbs 
nearly touching each other and with fin- 
gers spread over the lowest ribs (See 
Fig. 1). 

With arms straight, swing forward 
slowly so that the weight of your body is 
gradually brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject (See Fig. 2). This operation, which 
should take two or three seconds, must 
not be violent, lest internal organs be in- 
jured. The lowest part of the chest and 
also the abdomen are thus compressed 
and air is forced out of the lungs. 

Now, immediately swing backward so 
as to remove the pressure, but leave your 
hands in place, thus returning to the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 1. Through their elas- 
ticity, the chest walls expand and the 
lungs are thus supplied with fresh air. 

After two seconds swing forward 
again. Thus repeat deliberately 12 or 15 
times a minute the double movement of 
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—— FIRST AID FOR ASPHYXIATION OR ELECTRIC SHOCK, 
1. General Instructions: 

In case ef gassing, remove victim at once from gaseous at- 
mosphere. Carry him quickly to fresh air and immediately 
give manual aritficial respiration. Do not stop to loosen cloth- 
ing. Every moment of delay is serious 

In case of electric shock, break current instantly. Free 
the patient from the current with a single quick motion, using 
—__ aes any dry non-conductor, such as clothing, rope, or board, to 
_—— — = move patient or wire. Beware of using any metal or moist 

—==>~=¥4 material. Meantime have every effort made to shut off cur- 
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nt. 
Attend instantly to the victim’s breathing. If the victim 
is not breathing, he should be given manual artificial respira- 
— =f tion at once. 
=| 








“Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 














“Central, Where Is the Fire?”’ 


Automatic counting of the calls that are answered by 
each switchboard operator, constant observation and frequent 
trafic surveys, showing how many calls come to each operator’s 
position normally each hour in the day, determine how many 
switchboard positions are to be occupied by an operator each hour 
in the day and how many lines shall be operated by her. 


The switchboard is always occupied by a sufficient 
number of operators to more than take care of the maximum num- 
ber of calls to be expected at any hour. This now-a-days, is 3,400 
calls during the hour of 9 to 10 a. m. or 283 calls for the five min- 
utes the fire bell may be ringing. When suddenly 283 additional 
subscribers signal and ask, “Central, where is the fire?” then the 
maximum calls expected are increased by 100 per cent and suffi- 


cient operators may not be on duty to promptly answer these 
unexpected calls. 


The operators do not know where the fire is. There are 
not enough telephone lines to the fire stations to accommodate the 
fire department and the public at the same time and the whole 
telephone system becomes congested by such calls, which must be 
mostly of no benefit. 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 
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The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Loca! 
Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement 
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compression and_ release—a complete 
respiration in four or five seconds. If a 
watch or clock is not visible, follow the 
natural rate of your own deep breathing, 
swinging forward with each expiration 
and backward with each inspiration. 

While this is being done, an assistant 
should loosen any tight clothing about the 
subject’s neck, chest or waist. 

Continue artificial respiration (if neces- 
sary) two hours or longer, without inter- 
ruption, until natural breathing is re- 
stored or until a physician arrives. Even 
after natural breathing begins, carefully 
watch that it continues. If it stops, start 
artificial respiration again. 

During the period of operation keep 
the subject warm by applying a proper 
covering and by laying beside his body 
bottles or rubber bags filled with warm 
(not hot) water. The attention to keep- 
ing the subject warm should be given by 
an assistant or assistants. 

Do not give any liquids whatever by 
mouth until the subject is fully 
scious.” 


con- 


Proper methods of artificial respiration 
and persistency in applying them, have 
saved many lives. It is well to know 
them so that they can be used in emer- 


gencies. 


Wherever there is a fire, explosion or 
other happening out of the ordinary, the 
telephone operator is appealed to for in- 
formation. A regular flood oj calls is 
received at the exchange and the regular 
traffic frequently seriously 
with, 


interfered 


Calls which should have immediate at- 
tention do not get it due to the number 


of curiosity calls which, of course, can-’ 


not be segregated from the 
calls. 

In the interests of conservation, tele- 
phone companies are requesting subscrib- 
ers to refrain from making requests of 
perators for information of this nature. 
The manager of the Modern Telephone 
Co. puts the request up to his public in 

weekly advertisement and backs it 
with straight-to-the-point arguments. 


legitimate 


In some way, I think this stunt worthy 
mention in your columns,” writes Will 
Penrod, publisher of the Martin Coun- 
[ribune, Loogootee, Ind. Mr. Penrod 
erred to the part taken in the recent 
erty Loan campaign by the Loogootee 
ephone Co., of which Isom Ackerman 
manager. 
| ‘While you hear of the many ways of 
interesting people in the matter of sub- 
scribing for Liberty Loan bonds,”: says 
Mr. Penrod, “I-want to tell you how nice- 
ly and well the manager of the Loogootee 
lelephone Co. did his part. Isom Acker- 
man, the energetic local manager, in our 
opinion, did as much or more than any- 
one else to arouse the people and win for 
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us the championship of Indiana cities in 
going ‘over the top’ first and with the 
highest percentage. 

He arranged with the fire whistle and 
bell keepers to start something at about 
four o’clock on the morning the drive 
started. Without warning, the populace 
was awakened by the din and naturally 
200 or 300 drops on the telephone switch- 
board went down in order. Mr. 
Ackerman and his operators were on the 
job and to every query of ‘Where’s the 
fire?’ answered, ‘The 
3uy Liberty bonds.’ 

The publicity committee had arranged 
for about 20 automobiles and loaded them 
with boys and horns. No sooner had 
the fire alarms sounded than they began 
parading the 
alarms. 


short 


world’s at war! 


streets, making further 

The solicitors got busy at once, and by 
8 o’clock a. m. the city had gone over the 
top in its quota. By noon the quota had 
been doubled. By 6 p. m. it had been 
trebled and by the time the drive was 
over, it had gone almost four times, giv- 
ing Loogootee 396 per cent. 

While the telephone did not do it all, 
it helped wonderfully 
started early and right.” 


and got things 

Certainly Loogootee established a rec- 
ord for itself in the Liberty Loan drive 
and it is indeed gratifying to learn that 
an Independent telephone man and _ his 
associates in public service took such a 
prominent part. We suspicion that other 
Independent telephone men were also 
most active but that their modesty, like 
that of Mr. Ackerman’s, has prevented 
their telling us of what they did. 


“Will you co-operate?” is the question 
which stared at employes of the Indian- 


_ apolis Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 


when they received their salary checks 
recently. The words appeared on the out- 
side of a small folder, 4% ins. by 3% ins., 
which was attached to the salary checks. 

When opened, the folder carried this 
message over the signature of E. L. Cline, 
the company’s general manager : 

“Are you merely working for the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co. or do you con- 
sider yourself a part of the company it- 
self ? 

This question is worth your consider- 
ation at a time when your company has 
just completed its first year in providing 
the citizens of your city with efficient 
automatic telephone service. 

That man or woman works for 
any company just to hold a job and to be 
able to answer ‘Present’ on pay day, is 
on the sure road to failure. That em- 
ploye is tied to a post while progress 
marches by. 

Did you ever stop to think that when 
you fail to say a good word for your com- 
pany, you are refusing to say a good 
word for yourself? 


who 
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When knock the you 
work for, you tie a noose around your 
own neck—and then pull the end of the 
rope. 


you company 


You not only make yourself un- 
happy, and do the company no good, but 
you also notify the world that you are on 
the road to failure. 

The saying of a good word, the wear- 
ing of a broad smile to notify the public 
that the company and you are winning 
has brought success to and 
women in business. 


many men 

Read the autobiographies of big busi- 
ness men who have advanced from office 
boy to the president of big corporations, 
and you will learn of men and women 
who have stood by their companies first, 
last and all the time. 

Let’s all think this together as 
members of the big Automatic Telephone 
family. 

We thank you.” 

A message like that and presented at 


over 


the time this one was, should do much 
to keep the morale of a company up to 
standard and, in fact, improve it. It’s an 
idea worthy of other 
companies. 


consideration by 


A card prepared for the Yublic Service 
Co., Newark, N. J., by S. H. Alexander, 
who has charge of displays at the com- 
pany’s various offices, is of interest to 


thrift 


If you know a way 


to save time - 


If you know a way 


to save labor - 


If you know a way 


to save fuel - 

then you know how to 
help your government. 
Knowing how is not enough— 


you must do it 

















A Conservation Card. 


telephone companies as it can readily be 
adapted to their use. 

The form of the card is shown in the 
accompanying reproduction. At the top 
and outside the border appears the Pub- 
lic Service Co.’s name. 











Biographical and Personal Notes 


Jas. B. Walker, who last summer was 
promoted to the position of general man- 
ager of the Hamilton Home Telephone 
Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, has been engaged 
in telephone work for the past 20 years. 
He was born in Seven Mile, Ohio, March 
25, 1881, and his education in the grade 
schools of Hamilton was supplemented by 
evening instruction at the Y. M. C. A. 
and correspondence courses. 

His first experience in the telephone 
business was with the Bell company at 
Hamilton from 1898 to 1900 as trouble 
shooter and wire chief. During the sub- 
sequent years he was with the Memphis 
Telephone Co. as building and block wir- 
ing foreman and later as assistant wire 
chief. He also spent some time with 
the Bell company at Dayton on equip- 
ment work. 

In December, 1901, he went with the 
Hamilton Home Telephone Co., which 
had just begun to give service, as wire 
chief. He continued in that capacity until 
1905, when he went to Middletown as 
wire chief. He was for a short time with 
the Shelby County Telephone Co., at 
Shelbyville, Ky., as wire chief and equip- 
ment man also the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. as one of the trouble 
shooters on the Kinloch Telephone Co.’s 
switchboard, and the People’s Telephone 
Co., at Morgantown, W. Va. 

In 1906 he came back to the Hamilton 
Home company as wire chief. In 1908 
he was promoted to assistant manager 
and wire chief and in July, 1917, he was 
appointed general manager. 

The company operates six exchanges 
in the county and 3,500 telephones and its 
subscribers’ list is growing steadily. 

Col. John Joseph Carty, chief engi- 
neer of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., was awarded the Edison Medal 
on Friday of this week, May 17, for his 
work in the science and art of telephone 
engineering, the ceremony of presenta- 
tion being made on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in New York. 

L. A. Mills, of Minot, N. D., has been 
made superintendent of the . Nicollet 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
St. Peter, Minn., succeeding H. A. Sey- 
bold, who resigned recently. 

J. B. Stanton has been appointed 
manager of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s exchanges at Wahkon 
and Onamia, Minn., with headquarters in 
the former city. He replaces Emil Haug. 

J. K. Pollock, manager of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s exchange at 
Plattsmouth, Neb., has resigned to enter 
private business. 

J. E. Boisseau, who was recently ap- 
pointed publicity manager for the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, with 


headquarters in Philadelphia, has _ re- 
signed to accept the appointment to the 
vice-presidency of the National Union 
Bank of Baltimore, Md. 

Arthur W. Lincoln, assistant public- 
ity manager of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, has been placed in charge of 
the company’s publicity work, succeeding 
J. E. Boisseau. 

F. O. Cuppy, is secretary, treasurer 
and manager of the LaFayette Telephone 
Co., LaFayette, Ind. which has grown 
from a system with 1,000 telephones in 
1902 to 6,000 patrons in 1918 and is still 
growing at the rate of 300 per year. 

Mr. Cuppy was born in Montmorenci, 
Ind., September 6, 1875. He has made 
his own living since he was nine years 
old, and when a boy worked on a farm. 

















F. O. Cuppy. 


Although he did not graduate from the 
common country schools, he spent eight 
months at the Valparaiso Normal school, 
studying telegraphy and taking a course 
along commercial lines. 

From 1897 to 1902 Mr. Cuppy was a 
traveling salesman which, he states, is 
the greatest education in the world out- 
side of a college. In September, 1902, 
he went to LaFayette as cashier for the 
LaFayette Telephone Co. In 1906 he was 
promoted manager and in 1911 he was 
made secretary-treasurer in addition to 
his duties as manager. 

The qualities which have enabled Mr 
Cuppy to attain his high position with 
the LaFayette company are originality of 


plans and development of far-sighted 
policies based upon excellent planning 
ability. 


Mr. Cuppy served as chairman of the 
old 5th district state association in In- 
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diana and has served on several commit- 
tees of the national Independent tele- 
phone association. 

He is a B. P. O. E. and a member of 
the LaFayette Club. 

W. S. Dupin, manager at Seward, 
Neb., for the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has resigned to enter business 
for himself. 

E. G. Brown, wire chief for the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Plattsmouth, Neb., has been promoted to 
manager of the exchange. 

G. B. Foscue, Jr., formerly manager 
cf the Temple exchange of the Texas 
Telephone Co., is now assistant to Secre- 
tary E. C. Blomeyer of the Texas Tele- 
phone Co. 

Theodore L. Haden and G. C. Burton 
are new managers of exchanges for the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
former at Fairmont, Neb, and the latter 
at College View. 

Bert B. Overcash, manager of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s ex- 
change at Beaver Crossing, Neb., has been 
transferred to Seward. He is succeeded 
at Beaver Crossing by Proe Hargleroad. 

Carl Harley, for the past five years 
manager of the Monroe City, Mo., ex- 
change of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and for ten years manager of 
the Paris exchange, has resigned, his 
resignation to take effect July 1. 


O. A. Blackwood, of Racine, Wis., 
has assumed charge of the local exchange 


of the State Long Distance Telephone Co., 
at Elkhorn, Wis. He succeeds’ J. H. 
Slattery, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the northern part of the state. 

R. T. Slack, foreman for the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Home Telephone Co., recent- 
ly suffered cuts about the face and head 
and a sprained right ankle and his serv- 
ice automobile was demolished when it 
collided with a truck loaded with iron. 

J. Herbert Mattox, for the past six 
years manager of the Chillicothe, Ohio, 
exchange of the Central Union Teleplione 
Co., severed his relations with the com- 
pany May 1 to enter the employ of the F. 
Bissell Co., of Toledo. He will trave! for 
this company in southern Ohio and will 
make Chillicothe his headquarters. 


Obituary. 


E. E. Jinks, of Waco, Texas, who 
has for a number of years been connected 
with the Texas Telephone Co. in the plant 
department, died April 20 in San A: nio. 
Mr. Jinks and his wife were en route 
overland from Waco to El Paso. They 
were traveling in a Ford truck whi-ii had 


been equipped as a camping car the 


plant department employes of the [exas 
company, making the trip in a | surely 
fashion for the benefit of Mr. Jinks 


health and camping along the wa 





Sundry Snapshots Alongs the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I was passing a backyard today 

And saw a pile of ashes, gray, 

Some other things were ’round about 

Which carelessly had been thrown out; 

With every thing mixed up to make 

It look like raisins in a cake; 

Some rusty cans and some old shoes, 

Empty bottles, which had once held booze, 

A rusty hoop, an ancient hat, 

The body of a Thomas cat, 

With many butts of stale cigars 

And other things to beat the cars. 

How I wished those folks would take 
the pains 

To clean things up before it rains 

And make a trip to the city dump, 

But I suppose they’d think I was a chump 

If I mentioned things which “cut no ice”— 

But rubbish never did look nice. 


The spring time is the logical! time to 
do a little cleaning up about the prem- 
ises, and the degree to which this is car- 
ried out is very often an index to the 
character of the citizen who occupies the 
premises—almost always so, in fact. 

When you compare the general appear- 
ance of a patron’s dooryard with the in- 
terior of his residence, you will usually 
find they harmonize pretty well. The 
cutside is an introduction of what to ex- 
pect on the inside. If you will notice 
carefully, you will find, too, that the peo- 
ple, in dress and general appearance, will 
g0 well with their environment. 

I wonder if this applies to telephone 
plants as well? 

Will it hold good that, in plants 
where we see everything thrown about 
haphazard and without any particular sys- 
tem as to the accounting for and handling 
of stores and materials, we would 
find from inspection of the lines that they 
were at loose ends and the trouble tickets 
quite numerous? I think it would prove 
to be so. We would find much slack in 
trees generally untrimmed, 
poles Very much inclined to lean out. of 
', many glasses off and many guy wires 
hanging slack. Junction poles would 
look ragged with hanging ends of spider 
Wires which had not been removed when 
a line was disconnected or the jumper re- 
‘d, and perhaps sparrows would be 
found to be quite at home there. 

Ve would probably find long spans on 
rural lines where a wet piece of land 
: slough was passed by when the line 
built because the rubber boots neces- 
for negotiating the setting of a pole 
ticre were missing. We might even find, 
on looking about carefully, the rotted re- 
mains of the pole which was dropped off 
for that place and which “was going to 


be set some time when it happened to be 
convenient.” 


the wires, 


th: 


Ww 


Sai 


We might find some circuits tied in un- 


By Well Clay 


der the arm to save the putting on of an- 
other arm or changing it for a larger one. 
We might find many loops built with old 
rails or trees for poles, and we would 
probably find that the general condition 
was “on the Fritz” all over. 

The books would very likely show that 
a large amount of money was standing 
out and that rebates and lost accounts 
were numerous. The free service list 
would be in evidence and the operators 
might give the appearance of laxness in 
answering calls. The office might look 
littered up and the desk of the manager 
be piled high with unfinished and de- 
ferred business. 

The ‘long distance reports would not 
always be out on time and the number of 
corrections afterwards would be more 
than many managers might deem neces- 
sary. Unreported messages are always 
uncharged to their proper account. A 
correction weeks afterwards is not al- 
ways collectible from the party sending. 
Delayed bills are “dead horses” to most 
patrons. 

The posting of charges to the patron’s 
accounts are, in such plants, a good ways 
behind and checks are often written with- 
out the writer being quite sure whether 
he is overdrawing the account at the 
bank or not. 

Reports by the lineman of daily work 
will often be carried about in his pocket, 
or worse still in his head, for days and 
weeks before he turns them in. You 


- know how hard it is for you to remem- 


ber what you did a week ago last Thurs- 
day forenoon unless you have a record of 
the activities of that date made on the 
spot at the time. Try it! 

Trade papers, price lists and catalogs 
will be found all piled in a heap, or in a 
box in some corner, without system of fil- 
ing or any intelligent arrangement. When 
some one wishes to consult one for a lit- 
tle information, the right one will always 
be found missing or at least so hard to 
find that the general outcome is for the 
person to give it up and guess. 

The much-needed copy of an important 
letter will never be found just at the time 
it is wanted and the price of any article 
can not be immediately and correctly 
verified. Bills will not be paid in time 
to earn the discount, as a general thing, 
and the bill itself will not be found carry- 
ing any checking marks showing that the 
goods charged for were received, by 
whom checked and verified. 

We have all been in such offices and 
seen such plants. Some of us have prob- 
ably thought how much we would like to 
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be turned loose there for a few weeks to 
straighten things out. 

In the Scriptures it says that it was 
considered to be a very unwise act in 
those days to “put new wine into old bot- 
tles”’; likewise “old wine into new bot- 
tles.” It might turn out that this applies 
to telephone managers and plants with 
equal force. 

It also says in the Good Book that the 
regeneration of man must come from 
within and not from without. If this 
also applies to the telephone busin&s, 
then the regeneration of the plants must 
come from the activities of an awakened 
manager and not from the “absent treat- 
ments” of a state commission or other 
body. 

If the manager of such a plant could 
personally either see a lot of up-to-date 
and correctly managed plants, or could 
visualize one, and has the inclination, he 
could begin to put his house in order bet- 
ter than he had been in the habit of do- 
ing. He is the most logical man in the 
world to do the trick because the average 
small plant will not support the experts 
who demand a high price for services. 

The question may arise in the mind of 
such a manager as to where to begin and 
what to do. It is very simple—begin any- 
where and do any one thing which will 
clean up and correct any one department 
or system of operation. Begin in the 
backyard or the barn or storehouse—it 
will be all the same for, after you have 
started, the other departments will follow ; 
that is, if you have the really-awakened 
spirit of ambition to improve the things 
about you. The system which 
cleans up the backyard will work all 
through the plant. 

This does not mean that 
throw away everything in the plant and 
buy new. There is nothing to be gained 
by that, if the real regeneration is lack- 
ing. Three or four loose ends of wire at 
a junction pulled out and the rest laced 
up properly, will make a different look- 
ing job of it entirely. A line of poles 
straightened up and the slack pulled will 
wonderfully, as 


same 


you must 


change its appearance 
well as improve the service. 

The slack operator possesses a great deal 
of valuable knowledge of local conditions 
and a little change in her attitude will 
make her worth more to the patrons than 
two new operators. An old box with a 
few divisions in it for different subjects 
will be fine to file your catalogs so that 
they become immediately available and 
save you the expense of buying a new fil- 
ing cabinet. 
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Clean out your piles of “held over” 
correspondence and let the paper man 
have all the old accumulations in your 
files which you do not need. Let the junk 
man have the old lead, brass and copper 
which is lying all mixed up in old dusty 
corners and boxes in the storeroom. Do 
a little cleaning up all around. It will 
look better to visitors and improve the 
service, even if you do not care for it 
yourself. 

APHORISM: A new hat is but the 
forerunner of a new suit. 


TELEPHONY 


Exchange at Leesburg, Fla., Now 


in New Hands. 
Dr. P. W. Butler has sold the Leesburg 


Telephone Co., of Leesburg, Fla. to 
Otto Wettstein, Jr., of Eustis, owner of 
the Lake County Telephone Co. This 
gives Mr. Wettstein control of prac- 
tically all of the telephone business in 
Lake county, including exchanges at 
Eustis, Tavares, Mount Dora, Umatilla 
and toll lines connecting these towns. In 
addition he operates the exchange at Dade 
City and other towns in Florida. 
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Dr. Butler was organizer of the Lees- 
burg company, his franchise having been 
granted him in 1906, 12 years ago. The 
exchange opened with less than 50 tele- 
phones, while now it serves some 300 sub- 
scribers. 


The North Dakota Convention. 

The North Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion has announced that it will hold its 
next annual convention at Bismarck, N. 
D., on June 5 and 6. An excellent pro- 
gram is now being arranged. 


Demand for Telephones in China 


Constantly Growing Demand for Telephone Service in Mukden, China, 
Consular District—Chinese Said to Be Anxious to Buy American Equip- 
° ment—Telephone Systems in Mukden—Local and Long Distance Rates 


A considerable demand for telephone 
equipment has arisen at both Mukden 
and Changchun, according to a recent re- 
port from the American consul general 
at Mukden, China. The Chinese have a 
telephone company at each place, but the 
installations are too small, and more tele- 
phones, wire, and other supplies are need- 
ed. The demand for telephone service in 
this district is constantly growing, and a 
favorable field is offered in this connec- 
tion for American exploitation. 

The Chinese have been buying a cheap 
and inferior class of telephone equipment, 
but they are now convinced that it pays to 
purchase more substantial and durable 
material and are anxious to buy from 
Americans, 

The Chinese telephone system at Muk- 
den is owned and operated by the pro- 
vincial government and has about 900 
telephones in use. The system maintains 
both local and long-distance services in 
South Manchuria. The rates of service 
are as follows: Installation of telephone, 
$5 in United States gold; monthly sub- 
scription, $3; branch telephone, monthly 
rate, $1.50. 

The long-distance rates, per conversa- 
tion of ten minutes, are, from Mukden 
to Newchwang, 111 miles, 30 cents in 
United States gold; Haicheng, 78 miles, 
20 cents; Liaoyang, 40 miles, 10 cents; 
Hsinmintun, 38 miles, 10 cents; Tiehling, 
45 miles, 10 cents; Tung Feng, 133 miles, 
50 cents; Hei An, 157 miles, 50 cents; 
Hsi Feng, 100 miles, 40 cents; Hailung, 
153 miles, 50 cents; Changtu, 84 miles, 40 
cents; Kaiyuan, 65 miles, 30 cents. The 
first five of these long-distance lines are 
owned and operated by the Chinese gov- 
ernment, while the others are owned and 
operated by native merchants. 

From these places to Mukden for those 
who have telephones there is an extra 
charge of 5 cents to be paid at each end. 
In case a person who is not a subscriber 
to the Mukden service is called from one 
of the above places an extra fee of 10 
cents must be paid by the caller. 


All sums given have been converted 
into United States gold at the rate of 
$2 local small-coin currency to $1 Amer- 
ican gold, but this rate of conversion is 
abnormal owing to the present very high 
rate of exchange for silver. Where the 
small-coin dollar in this consular district 
is now worth about 50 cents in gold, un- 
der normal conditions it is worth only 
about 35 cents. It was under this later 
condition that the telephone rates were 
established. 

The Japanese telephone service at Muk- 
den is owned by the Japanese government 
and is under the control of the Japanese 
postal administration in South Manchuria. 
The rates of the Japanese service are: 
Installation of telephone, $10 in United 
States gold; monthly subscription rate, if 
connected with long-distance, $3.75; 
monthly subscription rate, with only local 
connections, $3.50; branch telephone, 
monthly rate, $1.75. 

The Japanese long-distance services 
converge at Mukden, and the rates, per 
conversation of 10 minutes, are, from 
Mukden to: Kaiping, 115 miles, 45 cents 
in United States gold; Tashiachiao, 98 
miles, 40 cents; Newchwang, 111 miles, 45 
cents; Haicheng, 78 miles, 35 cents; Tang- 
kangtsu, 65 miles, 30 cents; Liaoyang, 40 
miles, 20 cents; Penhsihu, 50 miles, 25 
cents; Hsinmintun, 38 miles, 15 cents; 
Fushun, 40 miles, 25 cents; Hsintaitzu, 30 
miles, 25 cents; Tiehling, 45 miles, 25 
cents; Kaiyuan, 65 miles, 30 cents; Ssu- 
pingkai, 127 miles, 40 cents; Hsiang- 
miaotzu, 102 miles, 40 cents; Changtu, 84 
miles, 40 cents; Dairen, 246 miles, 75 
cents; Port Arthur, 283 miles, 85 cents; 
Changchun, 189 miles, 60 cents; Kung- 
chuling, 151 miles, 50 cents; Hsinyao, 107 
miles, 50 cents; Kaochiatun, 136 miles, 45 
cents; Fanchiatun, 172 miles, 55 cents. 

The Japanese service fixes its rates in 
gold yen, and in converting these sums 
into United States gold the rate of two 
gold yen to one American dollar has been 
taken. 

There are telephone systems at the fol- 


lowing places in the Mukden consular 
district : 

Changchun. — Kirin-Changchun Tele- 
phone Co. Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants at Kirin and Changchun, 
About 150 telephones are in use at Chang- 
chun. Original equipment was bought 
from Germany, but now supplies are 
bought from Japan. 

Chinchou.—Owned and operated by 
Chinese government. Japanese equipment. 
About 34 telephones in use. 


Tiehling—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment. 


Chuang Ho—Now being installed by 
native merchants. Japanese equipment. 


Hsiu Yin—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment. 
Lin Ho—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment. 
Changtu.—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment. 
Fakumen.—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment. 
About 34 telephones in use. 
Kwangning.—Owned and operated by 
Chinese government. Japanese equipment. 
About 54 telephones in use. 
Tung Feng—Owned and operated by 
native merchants. Japanese equipment. 
Hsi An.—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment. 
Hsi Feng.—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment. 
Hailung—Owned and operated by na- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment 


Fenghuangcheng—Owned and _ oper- 
ated by native merchants. Japanese 
equipment. 

Chengchiatun.—Owned and operated by 
Chinese government. Japanese equipment. 
About 100 telephones in use. 

Li Shu.—Owned and operated by native 


merchants. Japanese equipment. 
Kai Ping—Now being installed »y 1@- 
tive merchants. Japanese equipment 
Kaiyuan—Owned and operated 
tive merchants. Japanese eq’ 
About 30 telephones in use. 


y na- 
oment. 
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SECURITY 
HIPCO No. 6 Dry Cell SPECIALTIES 


Big Brother of our line of Save EN TI E 
flashlight batteries; he is a LABOR— MONEY 
fine big husky fellow, full of 


energy and pep. He will last __ 


| Security 
The only trolleys that will 
take any size cable and 
release it. Easily attached. 
: Simplest design. annot tilt or come loose from 


strand. No parts to break. Made in two sizes. 














longer than any fellow in his 
class because he has perfect 
internal vitals. To introduce 
him we will pay his way to 
you. Write for prices of him 
and our complete line of 
Flashlights and Flashlight 
batteries. 














Hipwell Manufacturing Co. Payal 


No. 


Has adjustable seat 
and pipes forming the 
frame are continuous. E 
Rollers of malleable : 
iron, and seat made : 
from hardwood with 
dovetailed end. Fur- 
nished with or with- 
out table. 
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OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN | Security Conduit Rods 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. : 











—— 





Cannot buckle or uncouple in the duct. Couplings 


Handled by most representation : are swedged on and cannot come loose. 
jobbers and supply houses. : With Security Rods one man can handle long runs 
Write for samples, test and com- : easily and quickly. 








pare. 


Write for Security Bulletin 
No. 6 also our Price List 


The F. BISSELL COMPANY 


226-228-230 Huron St. 
Toledo, Ohio 
















INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
MUNCIE INDIANA U. S. A. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: North Dakota, Bismarck, June 5-6; United States, Chicago, June 25-28 


A New Name for Well Known 
Wood Preservative. 

In a booklet entitled “A Distinction 
Without a Difference,” the Carbolineum 
Wood Preserving Co., New York, ex- 
plains the adoption of the symbolic trade- 
mark, “Protexol,” in place of the trade 
name Avenarius Carbolineum. The dis- 
continuance of the old name so favorably 
known for more than 40 years, was due 
to conditions beyond the control of the 
company. 

When the World War began, the supply 
of raw materials for the wood preserva- 
tive was shut off and the company’s 
source of supply changed to the English 
factories. When the English government 
requisitioned all the available chlorine 
gas, it became necessary to install in New 
York suitable equipment to chlorinate the 
otherwise fully manufactured product of 
British origin. Later additional manu- 
facturing equipment was necessitated in 
New York on account of the English fac- 
tories being unable to produce a satisfac- 
tory raw anthracine oil. 

The enactment of the British enemy 
trading act, and later the “Trading With 
the Enemy Act” in this country, made use 
of the old. name, Avenarius Carbolineum, 
impossible, so the name “Protexol” was 
adopted for the wood preservative which 
differs in name only from the product 
sold by the company for so many years. 

The Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
is a New York corporation and all its 
stockholders and employes are American 
citizens. It has no connection whatso- 
ever with the Milwaukee company of the 
same name. 


Stromberg-Carlson Plant Flies 
Seven-Star Honor Flag. 

Employes of Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. played a large part in 
marketing the Third Liberty Loan. The 
city of Rochester leads all the cities in 
the country in percentage of subscribers 
to the first and second loans, it is stated. 
While Stromberg employes bought heavily 
of bonds of the first two issues, the best 
record was made in the third loan. 

To insure a thorough canvass, the 
Stromberg organization was divided into 
two groups. Two teams, one captained 
by Master Mechanic G. A. Braddock and 
the other by Assistant Superintendent A. 
QO. Stigberg, competed to see which could 
obtain the greater percentage of sub- 
scriptions from their particular group. 
Not only was a personal canvass of all of 
the employes made by the teams, but a 
rousing Liberty Loan mass meeting was 
held. It was addressed by Lieutenants 
Hannibal and Hughes of the Canadian 


Expeditionary Forces, and great en- 


thusiasm for the loan was created in that 
way. 

Daily reports of bonds sold were, of 
course, obtained from each team and the 
results tabulated daily. It was found that 
74 per cent of the organization had taken 
bonds, and besides the Stromberg-Carlson 
Employes’ Association, which has general 
charge of the dining-room and some of 
the other interests of the employes, in- 
vested $1,000 of its surplus in bonds. 

Stromberg-Carlson men are enthusiasts 
and have a way of putting over things 
which they undertake. 


Automatic Electric Co.’s Future 
Sales Manager Begins Training. 
With a father who is head of a sales 

department, it is not entirely surprising 

that Joseph Sanford Harris, 13-vear-old 
son of H. A. Harris, vice-president and 





Joseph Sanford Harris. 


sales manager of Automatic Electric Co... 


should make the remarkable record of 
selling 117 people $18,000 worth of Third 
Liberty Loan bonds. 

Young Harris is a patrol leader of 
Troop 522, Boy Souts of America, and 
made his public debut in bond selling on 
May 1, when after a brief talk to the em- 
ployes of Automatic Electric Co, he and 
Comrade Gordon Smith went through the 
factory and sold $11,400 worth. 

This taste of success prompted Scout 
Harris to seek new fields. Through the 
courtesy of the judges of the various 
county courts, he made a total of 15 talks 
from the judges’ benches during the three 
remaining days of the campaign and per- 
sonally sold enough bonds to bring his 
total up to $18,000. 
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Scout Harris is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on his excellent and patriotic work 
and the Automatic company is fortunate 
in being able to look forward to a third 
generation of leaders which give such 
promise. 


Magneto Multiple Switchboards. 
for Busy Exchanges. 

The Leich Electric Co. of Genoa, IIL, 
has obtained the contracts for furnishing 
and installing magneto multiple switch- 
boards in the exchanges of the Archbold 
Telephone Co. at Archbold, Ohio, and the 
Richwood Telephone Co. at Richwood, 
Ohio. 

Both switchboards are of the three-posi- 
tion type arranged for an ultimate ca- 
pacity for 480 drops and provided with a 
sufficient number of multiple jacks so that 
any operator can answer or call any line 
without transferring or reaching farther 
than half of the adjacent position. Leich 
electrically-restored drops make this pos- 
sible and it is claimed that the service with 
this type of equipment is practically as 
rapid as with the very latest common bat- 
tery plants. 

Boards of this type are particularly 
adapted for exchanges connecting less. 
than 1,200 lines, since the methods of 
operation follow common battery practice, 
making possible the rapid handling of the 
traffic. 

Additional information and _ detailed 
specifications can be obtained by writing 
the Leich Electric Co. at Genoa, IIl. 


The Telephone as an Advertising 
Medium. 


There been established in San 
Francisco a service to carry the message 
of advertisers, direct to the public, by 
means of the telephone, and business men 
of that community see great possibilities 
in the use of this medium of. publicity. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce recently employed this means to 
urge 80,000 voters to vote on a certain 
proposal up for decision at the local elec- 
tion. A staff of 300 trained operators 
working in two shifts of six hours each 
completed the 80,000 calls in 17 hours, or 
a total of 5,100 hours, approximately 3.5 
minutes per call. 


has 


The message delivered was, of course, 
the same in each case and consisted of 1" 
words, which required 20 seconds to ‘e- 
liver. 

The idea is by no means new, as _indi- 
viduals and organizations have used the 
telephone as a means of reaching mem- 
bers in the shortest possible time, and 
some interesting records have been estaD- 
lished in calling large lists. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
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The “Staysalite’?  i!2hsirmn. 
Torch 


The Invention of an Experienced, Practical 
Telephone Man 


The Staysalite Torch has these 
main features: 








It stays alight in a wind. 

It is small and light in weight. 

It is lit and extinguished in a moment, 
as wanted. 

It burns alcohol without odor or noise. 

Has no adjusting parts to get out of 
order. 

Can be carried in the lineman’s belt. 

It is hung directly on the wire under the 
joint to be soldered. 

Can be used as a small heater or solder- 
ing iron. 

It is provided with a cup for holding 
soldering paste. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS 


TOOL MANUFACTURERS 
Canal Station 34 CHICAGO 


KLEIN’S CHARCOAL 
SOLDERING FURNACE 
(Write for details) 




















Showing Torch suspended on the line above 


oO. 
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POURING LADLE 
Double-Lipped 

















(Patent Pending) 


MAINTENANCE: The FOLDING DOOR does not require the use 
of tracks in the floor, and, consequently, eliminates the main item of 
trouble experienced with the booths equipped with sliding doors. This 
is one of the many advantages of the FOLDING DOOR booth. 


Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘ Folding Door’’ Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


| Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 









Houses in all principal cities 









Door Open 








Warner Pole Changers 


20 Years in Service; Over 20,000 in Daily Operation 
The first successful pole changer made. 


It revolutionized “ringing conditions” in the telephone field; and 
set such a high standard .then that it has never been equaled. 


Economical and reliable, it has stood the test of long service, 
and is pronounced the one perfect pole changer by the leading 
telephone men of the country. 


Let us solve your ringing problems. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Muncie, Ind. 


fi ee 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Co. recently received a letter from E. A. 
Russell, secretary of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Office Men, outlining what his 
office had accomplished over automatic 
equipment. 

Mr. Russell called the entire member- 
ship of his organization, advising them of 
a luncheon, announcing ,the date, time, 
place, speaker, etc., and upon completion 
found that they had averaged 63 calls per 
hour or approximately 58 seconds per call, 


May Stromberg-Carlson Blotter 
Calendar. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that Phoney Bill announces, on the May 
blotter calendar of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., that “the new 
No. 105’s are ready for shipment.” He 











The New No. 105’s Ready for Shipment. 


refers to the No. 105 type of switchboard 
to which he is shown pointing with great 
pride and satisfaction. Not only does 
Phoney Bill's expression and attitude 
show his pleasure, but it is also reflected 
in the face of his tHascot. 


Kellogg Company Begins National 
Advertising. 

This week the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. is mailing out an interesting 
and significant “Broadside Folder.” It 
contains three page advertisements, the 
first of a series which will appear in the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” beginning May 
18. 

These advertisements are illustrated in 


_ter business and more 
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a graphic way from Kellogg drawings, 
already familiar to the telephone man. 
The introductory announcement on the 
first page of the folder explains the pir- 
pose of this campaign 
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telephones, it has taken a long step to- 
wards insuring prompt, unfailing service 
to its subscribers. 

“And all this is going to make it easier 





—to be a direct help to 
every telephone com- 
pany that gives serv- 
ice to its subscribers 
with Kellogg _ tele- 
phones and _= switch- 
boards. 

This is the story of 
the Kellogg advertis- 
ing campaign inaug- 
urated in The Satur- 
day Evening Post of 
May 18. It is a story 
of interest to every 
man in any 
way connected with the 
telephone business: 

“Kellogg advertising 
is going to mean bet- 


who is 





TELEPHONE MEMO i 


‘f Party Calling ' 
Kellogg Switchboard t Supply © 
4 Menefecmeae y 








dividends for every 
company using Kellogg 
equipment. The purpose back of Kellogg 
advertising is to build a substantial na- 
tion-wide reputation for its products. 

“These products already have an envi- 
able reputation among .those who are 
actually in the telephone business. ' But 
the public at large, the actual users of 
telephones, know practically nothing of 
the Kellogg company or its products. 
This is a handicap to us—and to every 
telephone company using our equipment 
—and we are going to change it. 


“We are going to make the name Kel- 
logg mean something to every man or 
woman who uses a telephone. We are 
going to impress Kellogg quality on the 
public mind. 

“We are going to make every user of 
a Kellogg telephone realize that the com- 
pany from which he buys service has 
given him the best equipment that money 
can buy. We are going to increase his 
respect for, and his confidence in, the 
company from which he buys service. 

“We are going to make him understand 
that where a telephone company equips 
its lines with Kellogg switchboards and 


Cover Page of Kellogg Booklet. 


for Kellogg-equipped companies to do 
business. It is going to make Kellogg 
equipment a greater asset to the company 
using it. It is going to make business 
bettéf-and “dividends easier to mobilize. 

“We are showing in this folder, the 
first three Saturday Evening. Post adver- 
tisements. Others will follow. You can 
readily appreciate what ‘it will mean to 
have these messages going to fully ten 
million telephone users every month. 
And you'll naturally feel a little addi- 
tional pride if the lines that you control 
are Kellogg-equipped.” 

A copy of this folder may be obtained 
upon post-card request. 


Wins Prize as Sculptor. 


The parents of Miss Helen Ruth Orb, 
of Chicago, who is now operating a tele- 
phone switchboard behind the lines in 
France, recently received word. that their 
daughter was awarded the prizé*at the 
annual spring exhibit of the California 
Art Club in Los Angeles with her “Foun- 
tain Figure,” a piece of sculptoring that 
has won wide admiration. 








OPPORTUNITIES. (Continued From 


Page 43) 





FOR SALE—Telephone exchange, 
350 stations, income around $800.00 per 
month. Rates business $2.50, residence 
$1.50; room for extensions if desired. 
Price $21,000. Bargain for a real tele- 
phone man. Sand Springs Telephone 
Co., Sand Springs, Tulsa County, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Garford 150 line switch- 
board, equipped with 100 combined 
drops and: jacks; 15 cord circuits, 
double’ supervision (with repeating 
coil). Complete in every respect. First 
class condition. Price, $350. Address, 
L. K. Brown, 1996 Milwaukee Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


$15,000 WILL BUY only exchange in 
town’ of 2,500, in best cotton growing 
section of Texas. Bell toll connections. 
Western Electric, magneto, 400 sub- 
scribers. For information, address 
Box 397, Temple, Texas. 

FOR SALE — Magneto telephone 
plant located in western Alabama. 165 
stations; rates $1.50 and $3.00. Good 
toll business. Price $6,000. Don’t write 
unless you mean business. Address, 
3297, care of TELEPHONY. 

FOR SALE—A small magneto plant 
in good condition. Paying. Adair Tele- 
phone Co., Adair, Okla. 


FOR SALE — Fifty -line Sumpter 
magneto switchboard and _ protector 
frame. Used only three months. Good 
as new. Price $150 cash. Aliceville 
Telo. & Tele. Co., Aliceville, Ala. 


WANTED—1600 ohm ringers, and 2 
micro-farad condensers. Hillsboro 
Telephone Company, Hillsboro, Ore. 

FOR QUICK SALE—Half interest in 
best telephone system in southwest 
Arkansas, with management. Netting 
$7,000 per annum. Common battery 
Take $35,000 to handle. System worth 
$100,000. Act quick. Write Box 416, 
Prescott, Ark. 





